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THE  SITUATION,  ETYMOLOGY,  ANB 
ANTIQUITY  OF  BUXTON. 

UXTON,  fo  famed  for  its  medicinal 
fprings,  is  a  confiderable  village  in  the 
north-weft  part  of  the  county  of  Derby,  but 
bordering  upon  CheftiirQ ;  from  which  it  i? 
feparated  by  a  chain  of  high  mountains,  in¬ 
terfered  by  deep  ravines. 

The  whole  country  furrounding  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  mountainous,  exhibiting  the  ftrongeft 
proofs  of  fome  violent  convulfion  or  tre¬ 
mendous  effort  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ; 
but  at  a  period  fo  diftant  that  no  record  of  it 
is  remaining ;  neither  has  tradition  conveyed 
to  pofterity  any  the  leaft  circumftance  con- 
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cerning  it.  So  many  learned  and  ingenious 
men  have  given  themfelves  the  trouble  of 
attempting  to  explain  the  etymology  of  Bux¬ 
ton,  that  fome  opinion  will  of  courfe  be  ex¬ 
pected  on  a  fubjeCt  which  appears  by  no 
means  to  be  exhaufted. 

Dr.  Jones,  one  of  the  earlieft  writers  con¬ 
cerning  this  place,  fuppofes  that  it  might 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  Stags  or 
Bucks  taking  foyle  there,  when  wounded; 
from  whence  it  was  called  Buck-hand  by  the 
forefters.  And  as  it  formed  a  part  of  the 
king's  great  forqft  of  the  Beak,  the  conjecture 

feemed  fair  and  probable.  There  is  reafon  to 

•*.  '  1 

believe  that  the  extenlive  pariih  of  Harting- 
ton,  immediately  adjoining,  alfo  derived  its 
name  from  iome  other  fpecies  of  the  deer 
kind. 

Jones,  however,  is  rather  difpofed  to  ano¬ 
ther  opinion,  that  the  name  was  taken  from 
an  owner  of  the  place.  But  this  does  not 
feem  fo  likely :  for  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  the  furname  of  the  perfon  has  been  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  place  of  his  abode.  And  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  the  tranflation  of  the 
v  -Latin  word  u  de”  is  retained  in  vulgar  pro- 
ijunciation  to  this  day,  Thus  we  hear  of 
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John  O’Padley,  Thomas  O’Thornhill,  and 
many  other  names  exprefFed  in  a  fimilar 
manner. 

The  truly  venerable  Dr.  Fegge  derives  the 
name  from  boc,  fagus;  or  bocca,  caper;  and 
ftean,  a  ftone ;  yet  apprehends  the  Saxon 
name  to  be  modern,  when  compared  with 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  place.  But  furely 
it  cannot  efcape  obfervation,  that  the  Saxon 
name  is  of  higher  antiquity  than  any  con- 
nedled  with  foreft;  which  the  learned  author 
Mmfelf  has  proved  beyond  contradiction  to 

\  yv  * 

be  a  word  introduced  by  the  Normans. 

Mr.  Gough  is  of  opinion  that  the  name 
may  be  deduced  from  boc,  and  coxit ;  that 
is,  the  warm  fprings  among  rocks :  or  from 
boc,  fagus  ;  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  beech 
tree  ever  grew  in  this  place. 

Dr.  Pearfon  derives  the  name  from  the 
German  buckftein,  or  the  Engliflh.  ftein-buck, 
or  wild  goat ;  yet  he  allows,  from  the  many 
beech  trees  now  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
the  name  may  have  a  reference  to  them  from 
the  Saxon  word. 

*  '• 

Notwithftanding  thefe  very  refpe£fcable  opi¬ 
nions,  and  although  the  beech  is  at  this  time 
common,  yet  there  is  high  authority  againft  ' 

A  3  this  ' 
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this  derivation.  Csefar,  in  his  Commentaries 
exprefsly  fays,  that  every  kind  of  wood 
known  in  Gaul  was  to  be  found  in  Britain,, 
except  the  beech  and  the  fir  tree.  Let  us 
take  his  own  moil  elegant  expreffion— 
u  Materia  cujufve  generis ,  nt  in  Gallia ,  eft  in 
6i  'Britannia ,  prater  jagum  ac  abietemP  He 
might  not  indeed  be  acquainted  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  wood  in  the  internal  parts  of 
the  ifland ;  but  it  feems  in  feme  meafure 
a  confirmation  of  his  afiertion,  that  in  a  very 
fine  part  of  the  county  of  Derby,  fifty  years 
ago,  there  was  not  to  be  feen  a  fingle  beech 
tree. 

* 

It  is  now  time  to  leave  the  reader  to  his 
own  opinion  as  to  the  etymology  of  Buxton^ 
a  point  in  moil  cafes  attended  with  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and  in  this  inftance  interefling  only 
from  the  increafing  confequence  of  the  place, 
and  the  characters  which  have  given  fan Ction 
to  the  enquiry.  Before  the  fubjeCt,  however, 
is  difmiffed,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  two 
words,  beck,  a  provincial  word  now  ufed  for 
a  brook  or,  rivulet,  and  ftone,  feem  to  com¬ 
prize  every  allufion  to  the  name. 

The  great  antiquity  of  Buxton  is  an  idea 

fo  univerfally  adopted,  and  is  fupported  by 
*  >  •  the- 
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the  opinions  of  fo  many  eminent  and  learned 
perfons,  that  fcarcely  a  doubt  is  entertained 
concerning  it.  No  pretenfions,  however*  can 
extend  to  the  ages  which  precede  the  con- 
queft  of  this  ifland  by  the  Romans  ;  thefe  are 
certainly  involved  in  darknefs  and  obfcurity. 
A  wild,  bleak,  barren  region,  fubjed  to  de¬ 
predations  of  every  kind,  if  peopled  at  al4 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  inhabited  in 
any  confiderable  degree. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  and  indeed  the 
opinion  does  not  appear  to  have  been  hitherto 
controverted,  that  the  Romans  were  well 
acquainted  with  Buxton.  Three  circum- 
ftances  have  been  particularly  adduced  to 
prove  this  fad: 

i  ft.  The  remains  of  an  ancient  brick-wall 
round  the  well,  afterwards  called  Saint 
Ann’s.  This  wall,  together  with  it’s 
bafon,  was  not  entirely  demolifhed  till 
the  year  1709;  when  fir  Thomas 
Delves,  in  memory  of  a  cure  received 
by  himfelf  from  drinking  the  water3 
ereded  the  late  handfome  arch  over  the 
fountain. 

'  V  , 
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2dly*  The  workmen  employed  to  conduct 
a  fough  from  the  river  to  the  bath,  in 
the  year  1698,  at  the  diftance  of  about 
fifty  yards  from,  and  eaft  of  Saint  Ann’s 
well,  found  fome  fheets  of  lead  fpread 
upon  large  beams  of  timber,  with  other 
fuppofed  remains  of  a  Roman,  or  fome 
other  ancient  bath, 

3dly.  The  way  called  Bathar^gate,  leading 
from  Brough  to  Buxton,  fuppofed  to  be 
Roman,  and  part  of  which  may  be  traced 
at  this  day. 

The  two  former  particulars  have  been  re¬ 
gularly  handed  down  to  the  prefent  time,  but 
from  what  original  authority  does  not  ap¬ 
pear.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  much  in- 
veffigation  has  been  employed  on  the  fub- 
je£t.  The  name  of  the  antiquarian  who  dis¬ 
covered  this  brick-wall  of  Roman  conftrudion 
is  not  mentioned  ;  of  his  Skill  and  judgment, 
therefore,  no  opinion  can  be  formed  :  nor 
has  a  fingle  fpecimen  of  fo  curious  a  piece 
of  antiquity  been  preferved.  Perhaps,  too, 
there  is  little  reafon  for  concluding  that  the 
leaden  baths,  or  cifterns,  as  they  are  called 

h7 
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by  fome  writers,  were  formed  by  the  Romans, 
After  fo  long  a  refidence  in  Britain,  fome 
artifts  might  be  left  by  them  in  the  ifland, 
capable  of  conducting  fuch  works,  which  are 
not  defcribed  as  having  been  conftruCted  in 
any  degree  approaching  towards  magnifi¬ 
cence. 

The  third  particular,  both  as  in  itfelf  af¬ 
fording  fome  what  of  internal,  as  well  as  ex¬ 
ternal  evidence,  and  as  having  received  the 
fan&ion  of  many  learned  men,  has  a  claim  to 
the  mod  feribus  confideration. 

Batham-gate,  or  Baden-gate,  lies  on  the 
mod  elevated  part  of  Tidefwell  moor,  in 
a  line  between  the  village  called  Brough,  and 
Buxton,  from  which  latter  place  it  is  diftant 
about  five  miles.  The  extent  of  it,  however, 
either  towards  Brough  on  the  north-eaft,  or 
fouth-weft  towards  Buxton,  can  only  be 
traced  for  a  few  hundred  yards. 

Brough  is  a  village  about  nine  miles  from 
Buxton,  and  is  fo  contiguous  to  Caftleton 
as  to  afford  a  ftrong  prefumption  that  they 
were  extended  parts  of  one  and  the  fame 
fortification.  It  muft  be  allowed  that  the 
word  frequently  fignifies  a  walled  town,  en¬ 
dowed  with  particular  privileges  ;  but  it  can¬ 
not 
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not  be  denied,  that  in  moft  languages  it  has 
alfo  a  more  limple  fignification,  implying 
merely  a  place  of  fecurity.  And  certainly, 
from  the  unfortunate  circumftances  of  thofe 
times  which  immediately  fucceeded  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  Romans  from  Britain,  fuch  a  for¬ 
tified  place  mult  have  been  particularly  re¬ 
quired,  and  never  more  neceflary  than  in 
fuch  a  country.  The  remains  of  an  intrench- 
ment  on  the  hill  or  mountain  weft  of 
Caftleton  are  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  been 
a  place  of  worfhip  ;  and  this  conjecture  is* 
ftrengthened  by  the  name  of  the  mountain 

which  is  called  Mam-tor.  A  lead  mine^  im- 

* 

mediately  under  it,  and  the  moft  ancient 
work  of  the  kind  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
is  alfo  denominated  Woden.  But  an  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  conduCt  of  the  lines,  which  on  the 
north  are  carried  to  a  great  extent,  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  Mam-tor,  entirely  does  away 
this  conjecture.  The  names  of  the  deities, 
however,  fufficiently  prove  the  very  intimate 
connection  of  all  this  part  of  the  country 
with  every  thing  relating  to  the  Saxons. 

It  is  admitted  that  no  road  can  be  traced 
eaftward  from  Brough  :  it  is  admitted  alfo 
that  Caftleton  is  far  pofterior  to  the  times  of 

the 
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the  Romans.  If,  then,  the  road  called  Batham- 
gate  led  from  Brough  to  Buxton,  and  to  Bux¬ 
ton  only ;  ftill  the  prefumption  will  be,  that 
this  was  a  communication  formed  between 
thefe  places  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons. 

We  learn  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  that 
in  the  year  924  king  Edward  went  with  his 
army  to  Nottingham,  where  he  built  a  bridge 
over  the  Trent,  in  order  to  form  a  junction 
between  the  two  parts  of  that  town  then 
ieparated  by  the  river.  From  Nottingham  he 
marched  into  Peak-land,  to  a  place  called 
Badecanwylla,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
he  ordered  a  town  to  be  built,  and  eftablifhed 
a  garrifon.  As  the  name  is  applicable  to  any 
bathing-place,  it  may  lead  to  a  belief  that  it 
might  be  intended  for  Buxton ;  and  it  is  but 
little  out  of  the  line  of  march  which  the  king 
muft  have  pu-rfued  into  Scotland,  whither  he 
was  directing  his  route.  But  then  it  cer¬ 
tainly  wrould  have  retained  fo  very  defcriptive 
an  appellation.  Now  the  prefent  Bakewell 
feems  almofl  an  exadl  tranfcript  of  the  Saxon 
word ;  and  as  it  was  formerly  famed  for  its 
bath,  and  many  facred  fprings,  there  can 
fcarcely  be  a  doubt  of  it’s  being  the  place 
mentioned  in  the  Chronicle* 


On 
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On  a  mo  ft  beautiful  elevation,  which  In 
fome  meafure  feems  the  work  of  art,  and 
to  this  day  called  Caftle-hill,  adjoining  to  the 
town  of  Bakewell,  probably  flood  the  fort 
erefted  by  Edward.  The  place  is  exactly 
nine  miles  from  the  road  named  Batham- 
gate,  which  lies  precifely  in  the  line  of  march 
he  mufl  have  taken.  There  may  be  reafons, 
then,  for  fuppofmg  that  this  road  had,  in 
fome  way  or  other,  a  reference  to  Bakewell, 
which  poflibly,  at  that  time,  was  a  place  of 
confequence,  both  for  its  contiguity  to  great 
mineral  works,  and  as  lying  in  the  great 
Saxon  road  leading  from  the  fouth-eaft  to  the 
north-weft  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  thence  to 
Scotland. 

Mr.  Rooke,  whofe  great  abilities  in  this 
branch  of  literature  demand  the  moft  par¬ 
ticular  attention,  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
Archseologia,  has  defcribed  a  Roman  build¬ 
ing  and  camp  at  Buxton.  The  building  he 
fuppofes  to  have  been  a  Temple  dedicated  to 
Apollo  ;  and  the  camp  to  have  been  intended 
as  a  guard  to  the  baths,  while  they  were  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  Romans.  This  dedication  to 
Apollo,  as  prefiding  over  a  water  eminent  for 
its  medicinal  qualities,  is  certainly  a  claffical 

and 
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and  ingenious  conjecture.  But  when  it  had 
been  once  taken  for  granted,  with  or  without 
authority,  that  Buxton  had  been  known  to 
the  Romans,  the  reft  followed  of  courfe  ;  and 
every  circumftance  was  then  to  be  accom¬ 
modated,  and  rendered  applicable  to  their 
particular  cuftoms.  The  Saxons  had  their 
deities  ;  their  bathers  would  at  leaft  reqtrire 
as  much  protection  as  the  Roman  ;  and  their 
chapel,  with  it’s  religious  attendants,  in  fo 
early  a  period  of  chriftianity,  would  probably 
require  uncommon  vigilance  and  attention. 

*  i 

Mr.  Pilkington,  in  his  hiftory  of  Derby- 
{hire,  has  given  the  following  account,  which 
he  received  from  the  late  Dr.  Bullock : 

“  In  Camden’s  Britannia,  notice  is  taken 
?c  of  a  Roman  brick-wall  cemented  with  red 
Roman  plafter,  clofe  by  Saint  Ann’s  well, 
cf  near  which  were  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
^  bath.  And  in  the  year  178  ?,  when  the 
foundations  of  the  Crefcent  were  dug,  the 
££  fhape  and  dimenfions  of  this  bath  might 
■ ' 6  be  clearly  difcerned.  It’s  form  was  an  ob- 
a  long  fquare,  or  parallelogram,  and  mea- 
fured  from  eaft  to  weft  thirty  feet,  and 
ff  fifteen  in  the  contrary  direction.  The 
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4C  fpring  lay  at  the  weft  end ;  and  at  the 
u  other  might  clearly  be  difcerned  a  flood- 
gate,  by  which  the  water  was  let  out.  The 
a  wall  was  of  lime-ftone,  and  of  rude  work- 
u  manfhip.  On  the  outfide,  this  bath  was 
u  covered  with  a  ftrong  cement,  probable  de« 
u  figned  to  prevent  the  cold  water  from 
u  mixing  with  the  hot.  The  floor  wTas  co- 
u  vered  with  plafter,  and  did  not  appear  to 

9 

4£  have  fuffered  any  material  injury.  On  the 
u  top  of  the  wall  were  laid  ftrong  oak-beams, 
u  firmly  connected  together  at  the  four  cor- 
u  ners.  The  bath,  it  was  thought,  had  been 

open  to  the  air.,J 

Notwithftanding  the  exactnefs  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  I  am,  I  believe,  warranted  in  aflert- 
ing,  that  part  of  it  is  the  work  of  ima¬ 
gination  ;  and  in  this  queftion  I  feel  no 
difficulty  in  committing  myfelf  to  many 
intelligent  workmen  now  living.  Great 
liberty  has  undoubtedly  been  taken  on  the 
occafion.  All  that  the  workmen  were  able 
to  diftinguiflh  were  fome  ftone  fteps,  leading 
into  a  room  of  rude  and  coarfe  workmanfhip; 
together  with  fome  fmall  pieces  of  white  and 
red  plafter,  and  rough  beams  of  timber,  laid 
in  no  precife  direction? 
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If  the  bath  was  open  to  the  air,  where  was 
the  ufe  of  the  large  beams  faid  to  be  con¬ 
ceded  at  the  top  of  the  building  ?  The  wall, 
being  well  plaftered,  was  able  to  fupport 
itfelf:  but  moll  probably  the  building  was 
roofed ;  and  the  timber  feems  alrnoft  a  con¬ 
vincing  proof  that  it  was  fo. 

On  the  other  fide  are  annexed  two  ac¬ 
counts  from  two  brothers  employed  in  the 
new  building.  They  are  honeft,  intelligent 
men,  and  no  liberty  whatfoever  has  been 
taken  with  their  own  words. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  driving  up 
a  level  to  the  Bath,  in  the  year  1698,  by  Mr, 
White,  the  foundation  of  the  old  chapel  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Saint  Ann  was  diicovered,  and  a 
large  piece  of  the  old  wall  was  dug  up  and 
removed. 

Upon  the  whole,  enough  appears  to  give 
us  occafion  to  lament  that  the  place  was  not 
more  critically  examined.  It  might  have 
been  a  bath,  it  might  have  been  a  chapel, 
or  it  might  have  been  a  cellar  belonging  to  a 
houfe  fo  fituated.  But,  as  a  piece  of  art,  it 
by  no  means  comes  up  to  our  ideas  of  the 
architedure  of  the  Romans,  even  in  their 
declining  date  ;  and  is  particularly  unworthy 
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of  any  thing  relating  either  to  their  baths  or 
temples ;  both  of  which  were  invariably 
executed  in  a  ftyle  of  the  greateft  mag¬ 
nificence. 

u  I  believe  the  fize  of  the  bath  was  30  feet 

C£  by  15  ;  but  the  form  of  it  was  oval  at  the 

u  bottom,  for  about  1 8  inches  high.  Flood- 

ec  gate  I  faw  none ;  but  there  was  a  hole  in 

u  one  corner,  that  we  fuppofed  might  have 

u  been  fomething  of  the  kind.  On  the  north 

a  fide  of  the  bath,  as  it  was  called,  we  found 

*c  a  place  about  ten  feet  from  the  bath, 

a  which  we  fuppofed  might  have  been  a 

drinking  well,  with  another  flight  of  fteps 

u  into  it ;  and  the  fize  of  that  was  about 

u  five  feet  diameter ;  but  the  depth  of  it  was 

u  unknown,  for  we  did  not  go  to  the  bottom  ; 

d  a  but  we  pulled  up  many  fteps,  as  much  as 

ir><c  fix  or  feven  feet  deep;  but  the  bottom  was 

fi u  never  found.  a  T  T  c  » 

n  “  Joseph  o - ? 

o« 

tc  6i  John  S - worked  at  the  new  build- 

in  gi  ing  at  the  fame  time  with  his  brother,  and 
tc“  apprehends  the  notion  of  a  bath  to  have 
re arifen  from  the  difcourfe  of  the  workmen 
in#  with  each  other,  conjecturing  what  the 

i  >  *  **  /  ; 
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place  could  have  been.  He  is  certain  that 
any  thing  like  a  flood-gate  was  never 
fufpeded  ;  and,  to  the  belt  of  his  recol- 
H  ledion,  the  building  was  of  grit-hone.’ ? 

It  is  but  candid  to  obferve,  that  at  fome« 
thing  more  than  the  diftance  of  five  miles 
from  Buxton  is  a  road  pointing  diredly 
fouth,  called  the  Street.  There  is  at  this 
time  a  houfe,  named  the  Street-houfe,  at  the 
north  extremity  of  this  road,  in  the  part 
where  it  makes  fomewhat  of  an  acute  angle 
towards  the  weft,  probably  for  the  fake  of 
avoiding  feme  fteeper  hills.  This  road  feems 
to  lead  in  a  ftraight  line  to  Derby,  by  the 
village  of  Braffington,  through  which  the 
road  formerly  lay  from  Buxton.  The  turn¬ 
pike  road  now  runs  through  Afhbourn  to 
Derby ;  but  for  four  or  five  miles  you 
pafs  through  this  ftreet  in  the  way  to  Afh¬ 
bourn,  as  well  as  to  Braffington. 

It  does  not  occur  to  me  that  this  ftreet  has 
been  mentioned  by  any  author;  though  it 
appears  to  afford  as  ftrong  a  ’prefumption  at 
leaf!:  as  any  thing  which  has  been  advanced 
in  favour  of  the  argument,  that  this  place  was 
frequented  by  the  Romans. 
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To  the  objections  already  ftated  may  be 
added  others  of  equal,  or  perhaps  of  fuperior 
weight.  There  have  not  been  found  at  Bux¬ 
ton,  or  Brough,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
either,  any  Roman  antiquities  ;  as  coins, 
veffels  ufed  in  facrilice,  military  weapons,  or 
any  thing  of  the  kind.  The  name  of  Buxton 
does  not  occur  in  their  Itineraries  :  indeed 
there  is  fcarcely  a  Latin  word  for  it.  Bu« 
coftenum,  given  in  Ainfworth  without  quota¬ 
tion  or  authority,  if  it  be  not  a  vile  word 
taken  almoft  literally  from  the  Englifh  lan¬ 
guage,  fhould  feeni  rather  to  relate  to  herds 
of  cattle,  than  to  a  medicinal  water.  The 
Aqua  Solis,  fo  happily  applied  to  Bath,  may 
lead  us  to  conclude,  and  with  an  appearance 
at  leaft  of  probability,  that  a  place  fo  re¬ 
markable  for  it’s  warm  fprings  as  Buxton,  had 
it  been  known  at  all  to  the  Romans,  would 
not  have  been  left  by  them  without  fome  ap¬ 
propriate  name,  fome  term  in  their  language, 
expreffive  of  peculiarities  and  advantages  fo 

m 

uncommon,  and  fo  rare  in  the  ifland. 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  faid  to  render  this 
opinion  refpeCting  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Romans  with  the  waters  of  Buxton  pro¬ 
blematical  at  lead,  if  the  contrary  has  not 

been 
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been  decidedly  proved.  And  whatever  may 
be  the  different  fentiments  of  mankind  on  a 
iubjedt  relating  rather  to  a  point  of  hiftory 
than  to  medicine,  the  great  obfcurity  in  which 
this,  as  well  as  many  iirnilar  enquiries  are  in¬ 
volved,  makes  it  aim  oft  impoflible  to  trace 
them  with  the  neceffary  precifion.  The 
cleareft  ideas  poflible  to  be  formed  on  fuch 
fubjedfs  feldom  afford  convidtion  to  the  rea- 
foning  mind  ;  ftill  lefs  do  they  admit  of 
warmth,  pofitivenefs  or  obftinacy  in  the  fup- 
port  of  them.  In  the  prefent  inftance,  no¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  can  be  neceffary,  as  the 
real  value  and  increafmg  reputation  of  Bux¬ 
ton  water  depends  on  far  fuperior  con¬ 
siderations. 

In  the  difcovery  of  thefe  medicinal  fprings, 
and  in  diftinguifhing  them  from  common 
water,  very  little  fagacity  indeed  was  *  re¬ 
quired  :  for,  as  by  their  natural  channel,  they 
foon  fell  into  the  open  river,  the  eye  could 
not  avoid  the  obvious  fteam  arifing  from  the 
warmer  current ;  nor  the  hands  and  feet  the 
different  fenfations  of  warm  and  cold  water. 
The  military,  whether  Roman  or  Saxon,  op- 
preffed  by  the  fatigue  of  heavy  marches  in  a 
climate  naturally  fevere,  mult  foon  obferve 
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the  ufe  of  this  water  in  preventing  the  mil- 
chiefs  arifing  from  a  combination  of  cold, 
moifture  and  fatigue.  Thefe  advantages 
would  of  courfe  lead  to  a  more  extenfive  ufe 
of  the  bath,  in  obftinate  and  chronical 
diforders ;  and  in  many  of  thefe,  probably, 
the  afflifted  might  not  be  difappointed.— — 
Hence,  a  fi tuple,  eafy,  and  rational  foundation 
would  be  laid  for  extending  the  benefits,  and 
confequently  the  credit  of  this  wrater«  Yet, 
notwithftanding  thefe  more  obvious  and  acci¬ 
dental  advantages,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  folid  and  permanent  reputation  of 
this  water  was  at  laft  affifted  by  circum- 
ftances  which  come  now  to  be  more  par¬ 
ticularly  explained. 

Chriftianity  had  made  a  confiderable  pro- 
greis  in  Britain  long  before  the  eftabliihment 
of  pari  ill ,  or  mother  churches  ;  and  many 
chapels  had  been  erected  in  various  parts  of 
the  ifland.  In  Buxton  was  one  fituated  near 
to  the  warm  fprings,  and  dedicated  to  Saint 
Ann.  This  chapel  was  afterwards  removed 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  village,  became 
a  chapel  of  eafe  to  the  parifli  church  of 
-  Bake  well,  and  Saint  John  Baptift  became  it’s 
patron.  This  change  in  the  dedication  is  a 
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ftrong  proof  that  the  firft  chapel  was  founded 
before  the  dlvifion  of  parishes.  The  well 
was  alfo  under  the  protection  of  Saint  Ann, 
whofe  name  it  (till  retains ;  and  it’s  peculiar 
qualities  would  neceffarily,  either  from  real 
or  imaginary  advantages,  become  confpicuous, 
and  extenfively  known. 

The  ereCtion  of  this  chapel,  with  it’s  re¬ 
ligious  attendants,  may  then  be  efteemed  the 
foundation  of  any  fixed  and  permanent  re¬ 
putation  appertaining  to  this  water.  It  is 
eafy  to  conceive  that  one  or  more  men  of 
iacred  character  might  here  place  themfelves 
for  the  purpofe  of  inftruCting,  humanizing, 
and  converting  to  Chrifiianity,  a  few  igno- 
'  rant,  ferocious,  and  almoft  favage  human 
creatures  ;  and  the  efficacy  of  the  water  could 
not  long  efcape  the  penetration  of  fuch  re¬ 
ligious  perfons,  by  whom,  of  courfe,  it  would 
be  placed  under  the  direction  of  their  fa¬ 
vourite  Saint  3  and  probably  the  honour  of 
Saint  Ann  might  receive  no  diminution  from 
the  ufe  of  fuch  an  engine  in  fuch  able 
hands. 

As  an  inftance  of  the  happy  application  of 
natural  caufes  to  particular  purpofes,  and  as  a 
proof,  at  the  fame  time,  of  the  learning  and 
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abilities  of  the  clergy  at  a  very  early  period 
of  our  hiftory,  the  following  fa£t  may  pro- 
perly  be  adduced.  It  happened  about  the 
'  middle  of  the  feventh  century,  and  will  be 
found,  under  the  article  Aidan,  in  the  firft 
volume  of  the  Biographia  Britannica. 

A  prieft,  called  Utta,  was  fent  by  king 
Ofwi  to  Canterbury,  to  conduct  into  North¬ 
umberland  his  betrothed  wife  Ealfleda,  the 
daughter  of  king  Edwin.  The  prieft,  who 
was  to  go  by  land  thither,  but  to  return  by 
fea,  addreffed  himfelf  to  Aidan,  bilhop  of 
Holy  Ifland,  defiring  his  prayers  for  the 
fuccefs  of  his  voyage.  The  prelate,  having 
commended  him  to  God,  told  him  he  forefaw 
a  violent  ftorm,  whereby  his  veffel  would  be 
in  great  danger ;  and  at  the  fame  time  gave 
him  a  vial  of  holy  oil,  bidding  him,  when  oc- 
cafion  fhould  require,  to  pour  it  into  the  fea, 
which  would  thereby  be  rendered  calm. 
Utta  followed  the  good  bifhop’s  direction, 
and  by  that  means  faved  himfelf,  and  all 
who  were  in  the  fhip  with  him,  from  im¬ 
pending  deftrudtion. 

This  is  one  of  the  miracles  afcribed  by 
Bede  to  Aidan,  the  truth  of  which  was  con¬ 
firmed  to  Bede  by  a  prieft  called  Cyni-* 

mund? 
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mund,  who  had  the  ftory  from  Utta’s  own 

mouth. 

If  we  except  an  obfcure  author  mentioned 
by  Jones,  there  is  nothing  on  the  iubjedt  of 
Buxton  water  before  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  This  author,  whofe  name  was 
Cotterell,  talks  of  the  water  as  receiving  it’s 
virtues  from  Saint  Ann,  or  from  the  river 
Jordan.  Such  notions  as  thefe,  joined  to  the 
conceptions  we  are  able  to  form  from  a  long 
and  dark  period  of  our  hiftory,  feem  in  fome 
meafure  to  juftify  the  infinuations  of  Lam- 
barde,  who  fays  that  Buxton  was  frequented 
on  account  of  the  miraculous  cures  performed 
by  Saint  Ann,  through  the  medium  of  this 
water.  It  cannot,  however,  efcape  the  ob- 
fervation  of  a  judicious  and  attentive  reader, 
that,  whether  the  place  was  vifited  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  fuperftition  and  ignorance  of  the  mul¬ 
titude,  or  from  the  expectation  of  rational 
and  natural  advantage  by  the  enlightened 
few,  {till  here  is  an  acknowledgment  of  bene¬ 
fits  received.  Thefe  bleflings  are  in  fome 
cafes  fo  immediate,  and  fo  obvious,  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  infmuation  is  done  away  $ 
nay,  it  is  itfelf  a  proof,  that,  at  a  very  early 
period,  the  place  was  much  frequented. 

b4 
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The  firft  authentic  account  we  have  of 
Buxton  was  written  by  Dr.  Jones,  a,phyfician 
at  King’s  Mede,  near  Derby.  The  title  of  his 
book,  which  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1572, 
is  u  The  Benefit  of  the  ancient  Bath  of  Buck- 
u  ftones,  which  cureth  moft  grievous  fick- 
“  nefs.” 

At  this  day,  much  will  not  be  expeded 
from  the  chymiftry  or  theory  of  Dr.  Jones ; 
but  the  work,  in  many  refpeds,  is  curious 
and  entertaining.  It  contains  alfo  many 
ufeful  and  judicious  obfervations.  He  tells  us 
that  a  regifter  of  the  cafes  had  been  hitherto 
kept  by  the  attending  phyfician,  and  feme- 
times  by  the  bath-man.  And  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  this  meafure  was  not  pur- 
fued  down  to  the  prefent  time ;  as  by  this 
means  a  number  of  fads,  leading  to  pradical 
information,  might  have  been  laid  before  the 
public.  The  want  of  fome  fuch  plan  is  a 
principal  reafon  why  the  knowledge  of  this 
water  is  fo  very  confined. 

Among  other  things,  we  learn  from  Jones, 
that,  fince  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury  had  ereded 
new  and  goodly  buildings,  and  beautified  the 
place,  the  water  began  again  to  be  reforted  to, 
for  its  extraordinary  effeds.  From  this  exr 
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preffion  it  is  plain  that  the  water  had  been 
formerly  in  repute  ;  but  that,  befides  labour¬ 
ing  under  other  difadvantages,  proper  accom¬ 
modations  had  been  wanting  for  thofe  perfons 
who  had  occafion  to  ufe  it. 

There  is  a  remark  in  Fioyer  which  pretty 
clearly  explains  the  caufe  why  Buxton  was 
not  fo  much  frequented  immediately  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  And  this  circum- 
ftance,  added  to  the  want  of  accommodation, 
is  much  in  favour  of  the  medicinal  character 
of  this  water,  which  was  able  to  recover  it’s 
reputation  under  fuch  powerful  and  compli¬ 
cated  difadvantages. 

Fioyer  fays,  that  the  heathen  priefts,  having 
attributed  the  benefits  received  from  the  ufe 
of  waters  to  their  deities,  and  having  been 
imitated  in  this  refpedt  by  the  Romifh  priefts 
who  had  dedicated  Buxton  water  to  Saint 
Ann,  the  reformers,  from  an  abhorrence  of 
thefe  ideas,  avoided  every  thing  which,  in  the 
mo  ft  diftant  manner,  might  be  fuppofed  to 
give  a  fandtion  to  fuch  fuperftitious  notions. 

The  notoriety  of  Buxton,  at  fomewhat  a 
later  period,  will  appear  from  one  of  lord 
Verulam’s  apothegms.— A  plain  old  man  at 
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Buxton  fold  befoms ;  and  a  proud,  lazy 
young  fellow  came  to  buy  one  upon 
u  truft. — - Borrow  of  thy  back ,  and  borrow  of 
iC  thy  belly ,  faid  the  old  man,  they  will  never 
*c  ajk  thee  again  ;  IJhall  be  dunning  thee  every 

€s  nhyT 

Twenty-five  years  only  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Jones's  book,  in  the  year  1597,  being 
the  39th  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Buxton  was  fo 
much  frequented,  that  it  was  thought  ne« 
ceffary  to  add  a  claufe  to  an  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  prohibiting  perfons  reforting  to  Bath 
and  Buxton  from  begging  in  thofe  places; 
and  direSing  that  they  fhouid  receive  relief 
from  their  refpective  parifhes.  They  are  alfo 
required  to  take  with  them  a  pafs  figned  by 
two  magiftrates  ;  in  which  pafs  (hall  be  fixed 
the  time  of  their  return.  Nor  are  they  per¬ 
mitted  to  beg,  as  has  been  obferved,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  taken  up,  and  treated  as 
vagrants. 

It  is  impofiible  to  pafs  over  this  mark  of 
attention  and  vigilance  in  the  legiflature, 
without  being  affefted  by  fuch  a  proof  of  the 
diftinguifhed  abilities  of  the  original  framers 
of  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  refpefting  the 
'  poor. 
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poor.  That  genius,  which,  without  the 
fhadow  of  a  precedent,  could  plan  and  inftl- 
tute  laws  of  the  greateft  magnitude  and  im¬ 
portance,  demands  our  lalgheft  admiration. 
Their  acquaintance  with  the  morals  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  people  for  whom  this  branch  of 
police  was  formed,  mu  ft  excite  the  furprife 
and  veneration  of  fuch  as  confider  them  with 
the  liberality  and  attention  which  they  de¬ 
fer  ve.  That  they  are  not  without  defers 
mu  ft  be  afcribed,  in  fome  meafure,  to  the 
ever-varying  ftate  of  fociety ;  that  the  ex- 
pences  attending  them  are  become  enormous, 
mu  ft  be  admitted  ;  particularly  if  we  take 
into  the  eftimate  the  great  number  of  volun¬ 
tary  charities,  public  and  private,  which  do 
honour  to  the  prefent  age.  Yet  thefe  ex- 
pences  appear  to  be  heightened  beyond  their 
due  proportion,  by  the  great  decreafe  in  the 
value  of  money,  by  the  immenfe  extent  of 
our  manufactures,  and  by  the  unhealthinefs 
of  fome  of  them.  It  is  alfo  to  be  feared  that 
they  are  much  increafed  by  the  very  lamentable 
change  fo  apparent  in  the  manners  of  our 
common  people  ;  who,  in  lofing  fight  of  the 
providence  of  their  fore-fathers,  appear  to 
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have  loft  alfo  that  honeft,  worthy,  inde¬ 
pendent  fpirit,  which  made  them  difdain  to 
afk  relief,  except  under  the  moft  preffing  cir- 
cumftances  arifing  from  age,  accident,  or 
infirmities. 
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CHAP .  II. 

OF  THE  CLIMATE  AND  AIR  OF  BUXTON. 

^T^HE  air  of  Buxton,  and  the  ftruclure  of 
the  earth  in  it’s  neighbourhood,  are  of  fo 
particular  a  nature,  and  appear  to  have  fuch 
a  ftrong  relation  to  the  advantages  or  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  place,  that  fome  account  of 
each  of  them  will  undoubtedly  be  expected. 
But  as  the  principal  objedt  of  the  author  is 
rather  to  offer  the  refult  of  his  own  ex¬ 
perience,  as  to  the  medicinal  effects  of  this 
water,  the  reader  is  referred  to  more  copious 
and  elaborate  hiftories  relating  to  thefe  curi¬ 
ous  and  truly  interefting  particulars. 

The  tepid  fprings  at  Buxton  lie  in  a  narrow 
valley,  furrounded  by  lofty  hills,  forming 
part  of  a  chain  of  mountains  which  are  faid 
to  extend  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
ifland.  Thefe,  in  allufion  to  fome  in  Italy, 
have  been  long  denominated  the  Britifh  Ap- 
penine.  The  great  elevation  of  this  ridge 
of  mountains  may  be  deduced  from  a  va¬ 
riety  of  circumftances  ;  but  nothing  explains 
it  more  clearly  than  it’s  being  the  fource  of 

many 
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many  rivers,  which  fall  either  eaftward  into 
the;  German  ocean,  or  into  the  Irilh  fea 
westward.  The  two  rivers  of  the  Peak,  the 
Darwent,  and  the  Wye,  after  purfuing  a  long 
winding  courfe  to  the  fouth,  are  received 
into  the  Trent,  and  with  it  are  carried  into 
the  German  ocean. 

The  winters  in  this  part  are  far  more 
fevere,  the  fnow  falls  more  abundantly,  and 
the  froft  continues  much  longer  than  in  the 
adjacent  countries.  The  fpring  feafon  is  late, 
it's  progrefs  much  interrupted  by  ftorms,  and 
cold  north-eafteriy  winds ;  vegetation  is 
checked,  and  proceeds  flowly  ;  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  rain  pours  down  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  particularly  in  fummer ;  and  much 
moifture  defcends  in  the  forms  of  mift  and 
foggy  weather. 

Many  circumftances  do,  and  mull  combine, 
to  form  fuch  a  flats  and  temperature  of  the 
atmofphere  in  this  region  of  the  Peak;  which, 
however,  it  has  in  common  with  other  moun¬ 
tainous  countries.  There  is  lefs  heat  in  them, 
becaufe  the  air  is  lefs  denfe,  the  rays  of  the 
fun  are  lefs  refracted,  but  little  warmth  is 
communicated  to  them  from  the  fea,  and  the 
earth  is  cooled  to  a  greater  degree  in  winter. 

Air, 
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Air,  though  called  an  element,  is  com¬ 
bined  with  other  fubftances,  and  univerfally 
with  water.  The  quantity  of  water  which 
may  be  combined  with  air,  depends  on  the 
denfity  and  heat  of  that  air. 

But  air  is  not  only  combined  with  water; 
it  is  capable  alfo  of  containing  water  in  a 
ftate  of  folution  ;  and  in  this  ftate  is  perfectly 
dry  and  tranfparent.  Air  likewife,  though 
lighter  than  any  other  fluid,  from  it’s  vifcidity 
is  able  to  fuftain  other  fubftances,  provided 
they  be  minutely  divided.  And,  befides  this 
combination  or  folution, water  maybe  diffufed 
through,  or  fufpended  in,  the  compound  of 
air  and  water. 

Clouds  are  portions  of  air  with  water 
fufpended  in  them.  Now,  as  the  atmofphere 
can  only  fupport  them  to  a  certain  height 
above  the  level  of  the  fea,  in  this  elevated 
country  they  hang  near  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  where  they  are  either  intercepted  or 
attracted  by  the  tops  and  fides  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  where  the  air,  in  a  ftate  of  com¬ 
plete  faturation,  is  already  prepared  tor  de- 
compofition,  and  the  confequent  precipitation 
of  it’s  water.  Even  dry  air,  loaded  as  it  may 
be  with  water,  when  blown  from  a  warmer 
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atmofphere  into  this  high  country,  is  ren~ 
dered  cooler ;  of  courfe,  it’s  folvent  powers 
are  diminiihed,  and  it’s  water  neceffarily  pre¬ 
cipitated. 

When  the  folvent  powers  of  air  are  dimi- 
niftied  in  a  lefs  degree,  the  moifture  remains 
for  a  time  fufpended  or  diffufed  ;  and  in  this 
cafe,  a  thick,  foggy  atmofphere  is  produced. 
Hence  the  hidden  changes  of  weather  which 
occur  here  in  the  courfe  of  a  (ingle  day,  may 
be  accounted  for  ;  a  circumftance  which  often 
happens,  even  in  fummer :  for,  the  warmer 
air  afcending  from  the  valleys  becomes  ai¬ 
med:  immediately  changed,  and  falls  upon  the 
higher  lands,  in  fome  of  the  ways  juft  men¬ 
tioned.  Yet,  though  it  is  admitted  that  a 
large  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Buxton,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  atmofphere  is  more  loaded  with  moifture 
in  this  place  than  in  other  countries  ap¬ 
parently  more  favoured  :  probably  the  reverfe 
is  true,  that  it’s  atmofphere  is  lefs  impregnated 
with  moifture. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  cold  fprings 
around  Buxton  is  not  quite  48  ;  and  as  this 
is  efteemed  a  pretty  exaft  eftimate  of  the 
temperature  of  a  country,  it  may  properly 

enough 
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enough  be  concluded,  that  this  Is  the  ftate 
©f  the  air  in  the  mountainous  part  of  the 
Peak. 

Rain,  in  this  country,  is  ufually  preceded 
by,  or  accompanied  with  wind.  Whether 
this  arifes  from  general,  or  local  caufes,  it 
is  perhaps  not  eafy  to  determine.  By  thefe 
winds  poffibly  the  atmofphere  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  more  free  from  extraneous  matter  than 
in  lower  fituations :  the  rains  alfo,  by  walk¬ 
ing  off,  or  decomposing  noxious  particles, 
may  eventually  contribute  to  the  purpofes  of 
health. 

Opinions,  however,  formed  on  reafons 
like  the  preceding,  cannot  be  admitted  with¬ 
out  fome  reftriCtions :  for,  if  lefs  elevated 
fituations  are  expofed  to  mifchief  of  various 
kinds,  from  various  exhalations  ;  inflammable 
air,  which  is  lighter  than  common  air,  and 
abounds  in  very  high  regions,  may,  in  it’s 
turn,  be  productive  of  confequences  equally 
unfavourable  to  health.  A  certain  medium, 
then,  is  neceflary  in  this  refpeCt ;  and  from 
accurate  obfervations  it  appears,  that  the  ftate 
of  air  malt  friendly  to  animal  life,  is  from 
1500  to  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea« 
The  Peak,  therefore,  as  it  is  reckoned  to  be  in 
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fuch  a  {filiation,  may  be  fuppofed  to  lie 
under  a  favourable  xmpreffion  of  the  atmo- 
fphere. 

:  It  is  alfg*  for  the  mo  ft  part,  free  from  flag- 

■  * 

Rated  waters,  and  many  other  caufes  of 
putrid  or  bilious  diforders.  And  thefe  con- 
federations  are  further  confirmed  by  expe¬ 
rience*  From  an  aim  oft  uninterruped  re- 
lidence,  and  the  practice  of  forty  years  in  this 
country,  I  feel  my  fell  juftified  in  the  afiertion, 
that  the  Pe,ak  is  a  climate  favourable  to  health, 
and  which  has  produced  very  many  in- 
fiances  of  longevity.  Through  the  whole 
extent  of  it,  intermitting  complaints  feldom 
appear  :  but  by  what  authority  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  fevers  of  any  kind  are  here  un¬ 
common,  I  am  yet  to  learn ;  and  am  con¬ 
cerned  to  be  under  the  neceffity  of  acknowr- 
ledging  that  fevers  of  a  very  putrid  kind 
fometimes  occur  in  this  region.  Doubtlefs 
fevers  of  an  inflammatory  tendency  are  more 
particularly  prevalent  ;  yet,  even  in  thefe,  a 
great  alteration  has  happened  within  my  own 
memory.  Complaints  heretofore  truly  and 
limply  inflammatory,  and  which  yielded  en¬ 
tirely  to  wrhat  is  called  the  antiphlogiftic 
treatment,  do  not  at  this  day  bear  thole  large 
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evacuations  formerly  ufed  with  fuccefs  ;  nor 
are  they  now  removed  by  fuch  conduct.  So 
far  as  my  obfervation  extends,  there  is  not  a 
fmgle  Inftance  of  their  difappearing  without 
fhewing,  in  their  decline,  ftrong  fymptoms  of 
putrid  or  bilious  mifchief.  Whether  this 
difagrecable  and  important  change  has  arifen 
from  fome  unobferved  or  unaccountable  va¬ 
riation  in  the  atmofphere,  or  by  fome  great 
alteration  in  our  mode  of  living  ;  or  whether 
from  the  introduction  and  great  extenfion  of 
many  manufactories,  which  often  preclude  the 
benefit  of  open  air,  with  the  aggravation  of 
an  air  confined  in  fpace,  and  contaminated 
by  noxious  particles,  particularly  by  animal 
effluvia,  it  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine.  The  faCt  is  certain,  and  much  to 
be  lamented. 

However  foreign  to  the  prefent  fubjeCt,  i£ 
cannot  be  difagreeable  to  the  lovers  of  hu¬ 
manity  to  be  informed  that  the  bellond \  a 
diforder  to  which  the  miners  and  fmelters  of 
lead-ore  (a  large  body  of  men  in  this  county) 
have  been  particularly  fubjeCt,  th t  mill-reek  of 
the  Scotch,  and  the  colic  a  picionum  of  phy- 
ficians,  is  at  this  time  fo  much  declined,  and 
fo  well  underftood,  that  it  very  feldom  occurs, 
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and  is  in  no  inftance  fatal.  It  is  not  eafy  to 
affign  any  particular  reafon  for  a  circumftance 
fo  interefting  as  far  as  concerns  the  miner ; 
the  much-improved  methods  of  conducting 
the  proccfs  for  making  lead  from  the  ore 
feem  to  account  fatisfaCtorily  for  the  advan¬ 
tages  received  by  the  fmelter.  But  it  is  time 
to  return  to  the  fubjeCt  of  this  eflay. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  Dr.  Pearfon,  that 
the  ridge  of  mountains,  which  has  been  fo 
often  mentioned,  being  very  elevated,  the 
column  of  the  atmofphere  incumbent  upon  it, 
is  confequently  fhort ;  ^and  therefore,  that  the 
animal  fyftem  fuftains  here  a  lefs  weight  than 
in  many  other  fituations. 

From  this  'circumftance  the  doCtor  thinks 
no  practical  inference  can  be  drawn  in  a  ftate 
of  health  ;  but  apprehends  that  in  a  ftate  of 
difeafe,  a  confiderable  change  may  be  induced 
by  a  fudden  tranfition  into  thefe  regions.  I 
am,  however,  inclined  to  believe,  that  even  in 
a  ftate  of  health,  and  where  there  is  no  af¬ 
fection  whatever  of  the  cheft,  a  moderate  de¬ 
gree  of  attention  will  convince  any  man,  that 
a  confiderable  effeCt  on  the  animal  frame  is 
-  produced  by  this  diminifhed  preffure  of  the 
atmofphere. 
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Yet,  however  comfortable  the  reflection, 
that,  from  the  elevation  of  the  country,  the 
preffure  on  the  human  body  is  lighter  and  lefs 
oppreffive,  and  the  air  more  pure,  more 
wafhed  and  ventilated,  the  profpedt  to  the 
invalid  remains  uncomfortable.  Gloomy  re¬ 
flections  will  fuggeft  themfelves  to  the  lick* 
while  they  are  obliged  to  wait  for  effects 
diflant  at  leaft,  if  not  uncertain ;  and  where 
they  are  to  be  received  under  fome  certain 
difadvantages.  In  a  country  where  there  is 
faid  to  be  no  fpring ;  in  which  vegetation  is 
flow,  the  harvefts  late,  the  rains  inceffant  and 
immoderate,  and  the  cold  unufually  fevere, 
nay  fo  intenfe  as  fometimes  not  to  permit  the 
fnow  to  fall ;  it  cannot  be  readily  fuppofed 
that  any  thing  can  be  found  to  counterbalance 
fuch  marked  and  real  caufes  of  apprehenfion. 
Let  the  infirm,  however,  be  allured,  that 
thefe  expreffions  will  admit  of  confiderable 
qualification. 

The  fpring  is  certainly  late ;  but,  even  at 
Buxton,  many  pleafant  days  are  experienced 
in  this  agreeable  feafon,  which,  it  is  pre¬ 
fumed,  is  never  underflood  to  produce  fteady 
and  unchangeable  weather  in  the  moft  fa- 
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voured  parts  of  the  ifland.  Vegetation  is 
undoubtedly  flow,  and  checked  by  frequent 
ftorms,  and  cold  north-eafterly  winds  ;  but 
the  appearance  of  the  earth  is  rendered  in¬ 
finitely  worfe  from  the  neceffity  of  feeding 
fheep  and  cattle  on  the  riling  herbage.— 
This  neceffity  is  much  increafed  by  the  fmall 
quantity  of  hay  produced  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  fmall,  both  in  proportion  to  their 
ftocffi  and  to  the  confumption  arifmg  in  a 
much-frequented  place,  and  a  confiderable 
thoroughfare.  This  accounts,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  for  the  uncommon  latenefs  of  their  hay- 
harveft ;  their  corn  alfo  is  fowed  late,  and 
reaped  accordingly.  But  it  is  not  here  in¬ 
tended  to  commend  the  agriculture  of  this 
country,  which  will  certaintly  admit  of  much 
improvement.  It  would,  however,  be  unjuft 
not  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  fome 
praife-worthy  exceptions  to  the  general  prac¬ 
tice,  and  that  the  number  of  thefe  exceptions 
is  continually  increafmg. 

The  invalid  may  alfo  be  informed,  with 
much  truth,  that  the  roads  in  thefe  parts  are 
in  general  good;  and  that  few  days  occur 
in  which  a  prudent  man  may  not  manage 

fo 
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io  as  to  take  the  benefit  of  a  ride  in  fome 
part  or  the  day.  Nay,  many  days  of  clear 
and  iteady  lun-ihine  are  experienced  on  tliefe 
hills,  while  the  valleys  are  obfcured  by  fog 
and  vapour.  Much  has  already  been  done 
by  the  very  noble  proprietor  of  thefe  fprings 
for  the  ufe  and  accommodation  of  the  public  ; 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  country.  When  the  hills 
ihall  be  planted  according  to  the  beautiful 
fpecimen  already  given,  where  the  very  form 
and  variety  of  them  is  preferved ;  when  the 
moraffes  ihall  be  drained  ;  when  a  part  of 
their  tremendous  rocks  ihall  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  raife  adequate  fences  for  their  fields 
and  gardens,  and  a  yet  larger  part  to  the 
melioration  of  lands  happily  fituated  for 
lime  and  coal,  then  a  change  in  the  very 
climate  may  reafonably  be  expected. 

The  effedts  of  human  ingenuity  and  la¬ 
bour,  fays  Dr.  Robertfon,  are  more  con- 
fiderable  than  even  our  own  vanity  is  apt 
at  firft  to  imagine.  And  from  the  fame 
eminent  writer  we  learn,  that  no  fmall  part 
of  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  this  habitable 
globe,  which  we  afcribe  to  nature,  is  the 
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work  of  man ;  whofe  efforts,  continued 
through  a  fucceffion  of  ages,  change  the  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  improve  the  qualities  of  the 
garth. 
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OF  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  EARTH. 

npHE  mountains  around  Buxton  abound 
-*•  with  chafms.,  and  large  cavities,  which 
frequently  have  not  a  communication  with 
the  furface,  but  have  been  difcovered  by  per- 
fons  working  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Yet, 
neither  from  thefe  openings,  nor  from  the 
fteepeft  precipices,  has  there  ever  been  found 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  contents  to 
a  greater  depth  than  three  hundred  yards 
below  the  furface  of  the  ground.  So  far  the 
earth  is  faid  to  be  difpofed  in  fomewhat 
regular  ftrata ;  and  probably,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  it  is  fo  difpofed.  It  is,  however,  ad¬ 
mitted  that,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  ge¬ 
neral  obfervation  :  a  circumfiance  which  may 
readily  be  conceived,  when  it  is  confidered 
that,  in  confequence  of  fome  violent  and 
irregular  impulfe,  many  fradtures  and  obliqui¬ 
ties  have  been  difcovered.  The  working 
miner  is  not  often  a  man  of  attention ;  and 

the  conductor  of  thefe  works  is  feldom  the 
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fcientific  perfon  which  might  be  expected  at 
the  prefent  day  ;  fo  that  the  fubjedt  is  by  no 
means  incapable  of  farther  invcftigation  ;  and 
therefore  allows  of  fome  difference  in  opinion. 
Indeed,  in  many  fyftems,  there  is  often  to  be 
difcovered  fomething  bordering  on  fancy  or 
compofition ;  fomething  doubtful  or  fufpi- 
cious  ;  fomething,  in  fhort,  which  demands 
further  examination. 

The  very  learned  and  excellent  prelate  to 
whom  the  world  is  fo  much  indebted,  as  well 
for  the  general  diffufion  of  fcience,  as  for  his 
happy  application  of  it  to  the  mo  ft  ufeful 
puipofes  of  life,  has  compared  the  fearch  of 
man  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  the  en¬ 
deavours  of  a  gnat  to  diftinguifh  the  internal 
formation  of  an  elephant.  He,  neverthelefs, 
recommends  every  enquiry  in  the  purfuit  of 
effedls  arifmg  from  a  great  Fir  ft  Caufe,  which 
is  itfelf  always  above  our  comprehenfion. 
Many  obvious  advantages  arife  from  thefe 
attempts :  but,  if  no  diredt  benefits  were  de¬ 
rived  from  them,  the  gratification  of  innocent 
curiofity  ought  not  to  be  defpifed  ;  as  they 
form  an  acceffion  to  the  very  few  harmlefs 
pleafures  bellowed  by  Providence  on  man¬ 
kind. 

In 
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In  order  to  form  fome  diftind  ideas  of  the 
different  parts  which  compofe  this  moun¬ 
tainous  country,  and  by  that  means  perhaps 
to  account,  in  fome  degree,  for  the  warmth 
of  thofe  fprings  which  are  found  in  it,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  ftate  fuch  fads,  or  feeming 
fads,  as  have  been  delivered  by  former 
writers,  particularly  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr, 
Whitehurft,  whofe  opinions  on  this  fubjed 
appear  to  have  been  generally  adopted. 

The  internal  ftrata,  then,  which  compofe 
this  part  of  the  country,  are  the  four  foi* 
lowing : 

1.  Grit-done. 

2.  Shale. 

3.  Lime-done. 

4.  Toad-ftone. 

Thefe  ftrata  are  faid  to  lie  on  each  other 
in  regular  order :  grit-done,  when  prefent, 
being  always  incumbent  on  lime-done,  and 
fo  with  the  red.  Sometimes  the  two  former 
are  wanting,  and  fometimes  the  firft  bed  of 

f  •  '  'v  '* 

lime-ftone. 

The  firft  ftratum  of  toad-done  is  over  the 
fecond  bed  of  lime-done  ;  and  fo  in  fucceffion 
to  the  fourth  bed  of  lime-ftone  of  which 
very  little  is  known. 
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Between  the  lime-ftone  and  toaa-ftone  are 
finall  beds  of  clay,  of  a  light  blue  colour  tinged 
with  green,  containing  pyrites  and  fpar.  The 
fprings  ifluing  from  this  clay  are  faid  to  be 
warm  ;  and  all  warm  fprings  are  fuppofed  to 
arife  from  this  blue  clay,  between  the  fecond 
bed  of  lime-ftone  and  the  fecond  toad-ftone  ; 
but  this,  perhaps,  is  a  point  as  yet  not  fuf- 
ficicntly  afcertained. 

Befides  the  original  ftrata,  are  feme  which 
are  called  accidental.  Thefe  confift  of  clay  in 
various  ftates  of  induration,  with  beds  of  in¬ 
flammable  matter  difpofed  alternately  on  each 
other,  and  both  incumbent  on  the  original 
ftrata.  Of  this  kind  are  beds  of  argillaceous 
earth  and  coal. 

Grit-ftone,  fhale,  and  lime-ftone,  are  by  no 
means  uniform  in  their  appearance,  being 
often  mixed  with  other  fubftances.  Toad- 
ftone  is  in  a  more  regular  form  ;  and,  except 
fome  fmall  cavities  filled  with  calcareous  earth, 
feldom  contains  any  heterogeneous  matter. 
This  ftratum  is  of  a  dark  colour,  hard,  breaks 
alike  in  all  directions,  and  has  no  marks  of 
either  animal  or  vegetable  impreffion.  There 
are  in  it  no  fiflures  correfponding  with  thofe 
of  the  adjoining  ftrata  $  but  fiflures  in  them 
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are  often  filled  with  toad-ftone,  which  is  from 
100  to  600  feet  thick;  but  is  fometimes 
wanting. 

Toad-ftone  is  compofed  of  filiceous  earth, 
clay  and  calx  of  iron,  with  a  fmall  proportion 
of  calcareous  earth. 

Sand-ftone  beds  are  pretty  uniform,  having 
only  a  few  quartz  pebbles  in  their  fiflures. 

Shale  is  an  argillaceous  earth,  containing 
iron-ftonc  ;  and  many  fprings  iffuing  from 
this  ftratum  are  impregnated  with  iron.  Here 
the  miners  often  meet  with  the  fire-damp, 
and  with  a  bitumen  highly  inflammable ; 
and,  fuppofing  fliale  fufficiently  heated  by 
other  fubftances,  it  may  poffibly  contain  in¬ 
flammable  matter  enough  to  be  itfelf  capable 
of  burning. 

The  ftrata  of  lime-ftone  are  laminated  with 
interfaces  of  {hale  containing  much  phlogiftie 
matter.  In  thefe  are  often  found  the  im- 
preflions  of  fea»animals  ;  and  there  are  ufually 
in  thefe  cavities,  which  are  named  veins, 
pipes,  or  rakes,  according  to  the  particular 
dire&ion  of  them.  Some  of  thefe  cavities 
contain  lead-ore,  or  the  ore  of  other  metals ; 
ibme  are  filled  with  inflammable  iubftances, 
and  fome  with  various  kinds  of  earth. 
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From  thefe,  and  other  fimilar  circumftances, 
many  conjectures  have  been  formed  concern¬ 
ing  the  heat  of  mineral  waters.  Thefe,  from 
a  very  early  period,  have  exercifed  and  amufed 
the  minds  of  fpeculative  and  ingenious  men. 
At  this  time,  they  feem  to  have  fettled  into 
two  different  opinions ;  though,  to  an  or¬ 
dinary  obferver,  the  {hades  of  difference  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  of  no  effential  confequence,  or  to 
afford  any  ufeful  conclufions.  It  is  not  a  de¬ 
bate  whether  the  heat  of  mineral  waters  be 
owing  to  a  fubterraneous  fire  ;  for  in  this  all 
feem  to  be  agreed  ;  but  wdiether  that  fire  be 
originally  caufed  by  the  decompofition  of 
pyrites,  or  other  metallic  fubftances  ;  or  by 
a  central  fire  within  the  bowels  of  the  earths 
It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  de¬ 
compofition  of  any  matter  can  be  fo  equal, 
and  fo  conftant,  as  to  produce  that  continual, 
fteady  and  unvarying  beat  to  be  obferved  in 
many  fprings.  Yet,  if  thefe  decompofition^ 
ufually  happen  in  countries  abounding  with 
pyrites  (and  there  can  fcarcely  be  a  doubt  of 
the  faff),  the  confequences  ought  neceffarily 
to  follow.  And  whatever  difficulties  occur 
as  to  this  mode  of  producing  heat,  they  do 
not  at  all  appear  diminifhed  by  the  idea  of  a 
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central  fire.  It  has  been  very  pertinently 
afked,  by  what  means,  and  at  what  time,  was 
the  central  fire  firft  kindled  ?  by  what  fuel  is 
it  fupported  ?  in  what  manner  does  it  com¬ 
municate  with  this  fuel  ?  what  fpace  does  it 
occupy  :  and  for  what  length  of  time  may  it 
be  expe&ed  to  burn  ? 

In  both  ways,  the  production  of  vapour 
creates  no  fort  of  difficulty  or  contradiction  ; 
and  the  difmfion  of  great  heat,  whether  from 
a  decompofition  of  mineral  fubftances,  or 
from  a  central  fire,  mu  ft  have  an  effeCt  on. 
the  calcareous  earth  equal  to  the- Reparation  of 
it’s  gas ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  fufficient  quantity  of  inflammable 
air. 

The  theory  of  Dr.  French,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  earlieft,  and  by  no  means  void  of  in¬ 
genuity,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader,  who  is  left  to  draw  his  own  con- 
elutions  on  this  philofophical  i object. 

In  a  work  entitled  The  Yorkshire  Spa, 
published  in  1654,  by  John  French,  M.D.  he 
makes  an  enquiry  into  the  origin,  of  fp rings  in 
general:  wherein,  rejecting  the  notions  of 
thofe  who  fuppefed  diem  to  proceed  from 
xain,  or  dew,  or  fnow,  he  maintains  'the 
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opinion,  that  they  are  derived  from  the  fea 
by  fubterranean  channels.  And  as  heat  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  rarefying  water  into 
vapour,  he  thus  endeavours  to  account  for 
the  production  of  it. 

It  does  not,”  fays  he,  u  proceed  from  the 
fun,  nor  from  the  ftruggling  of  winds  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  nor  from  fulphur,  nor 
from  quick-lime.  It  arifeth  not  from  any 
fermentation  in  the  generation  of  metals  or 
minerals ;  for  it  does  not  appear  how  any 
crude  metalline  matter  can  be  fublimed  from 
the  central  parts  of  the  earth  towards  the  fur- 
face,  but  by  means  of  fubterranean  heat. 

S£  Hot  fprings  are  from  a  fire  in  the  very 
caverns  of  the  earth;  thefe  being  full  of  a  bitu¬ 
minous  matter  kindled  in  water,  and  feeding 
the  flame :  as  in  diftillation,  the  water  rifmg 
in  vapours  is  condenfed  into  liquor.  There  is, 
indeed,  this  difference,  that  in  diflillation,  the 
fire  is  under,  or  on  the  outfide  of  the  veffel ; 
whereas  here  the  fire  is  in  the  cavity  itfelf 
through  which  the  water  paffes.  The  fire 
forcing  the  water  into  vapours,  thefe  afcend 
through  the  crannies  of  the  earth,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  moft  part  are  turned  into  water.  If 
the  fountains  be  near  the  fire,  they  are  hot, 
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and  full  of  fplrit ;  if  pretty  remote,  they  are 
then  only  tepid.  And,  that  the  lire  may  be 
fixed,  this  bitumen  is  perpetually  generating. 
The  bitumen  and  fulphur,  being  melted  by 
the  fire,  follow  the  flatnen,  fo  as  to  keep  it 
permanent  in  one  place.  Yet  the  waters  have 
not  the  fmell,  or  tafte,  or  colour  of  bitumen, 
becaufe  they  are  heated  by  the  rocky  earth, 
which  is  itfelf  heated  by  the  fubterranean 
fire.  Nor  is  there  any  want  of  air,  of  which 
there  is  fuch  plenty  under  ground,  that  Ari~ 
ftotle  fays,  all  fprings  are  generated  from  it. 
Neither  is  air  the  proper  aliment  of  fire,  but 
unctuous  vapours  arifing  from  the  burning 
matter.  The  fire  is  in  proportion  to  the  vent 
and  exhalation.  The  bitumen  is  firlt  kindled 
by  hot  and  dry  exhalations  ;  which,  wanting 
vent,  are  attenuated,  rarefied,  take  fire,  and 
then  fet  fire  to  the  bitumenT 
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CHAP.  IV. 

t 

OF  THE  SPRINGS  AND  BATHS. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  general  ao 
^  count  of  the  ftrata  in  the  vicinity  of 
Buxton,  which  is  the  fubjeCt  of  the  foregoing 
chapter,  it  may  be  proper  to  give,  in  a  curfory 
manner,  a  defcription  of  the  particular  earths 
lying  contiguous  to  the  fprings  ,  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  an  undoubted  connection  with 
the  qualities  of  this  medicinal  water. 

To  the  fouth  of  the  river  Wye,  where  in 
a  narrow  valley  lie  the  tepid  fprings,  the 
upper  part  of  the  earth  is  a  black  lime-ftone  ; 
which,  in  fome  places,  is  covered  with  broken 
fhale,  to  the  depth  of  feveral  feet. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  fame  river,  fhale, 
for  a  fhort  fpace,  forms  the  uppermoft  ftratum: 
fomewhat  higher  on  the  fide  of  the  hill,  grit- 
ftone  appears  at  the  furface. 

The  loofe  ftones  in  the  river,  are,  for  the 
moft  part,  iron-ftone.  Under  the  river,  and 
for  a  little  way  on  each  bank,  the  earth  con- 
fifts  of  loofe  maffes  of  different  kinds  of  ftone, 
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Called  rubble,  which  fills  up  the  reparation 
between  the  ftrata  on  each  fide  of  the  riven 

/ 

The  abfence  of  two  ftrata,  grit-hone  and 
fliale,  on  the  fouth  of  the  river,  and  their  ap~ 
pearance  on  the  north  fide,  fhoiild  feem  to 
denote  a  frafture  in  the  earth  in  this  plade* 
which  frafture  has,  in  one  part,  difplaced  the 
two  upper  mo  ft  ftrata. 

From  whatever  caufe  Buxton  water  receives 
it  s  warmth, '  or  from  what  ftratum  foever  it 
originally  proceeds,  it  iffues  to  the  day  through 
the  fiffures  of  a  rock  of  blackifh  marble.  Some 
ot  thefe  openings  are  large,  and  fome  apparent 
only  from  the  circumftance  of  the  water 
running  through  them,  attended  with  large 
air-bubbles.  The  fprings  are  many,  and  the 
water  pouring  from  them  fo  great,  that  they 
have  enabled  the  proprietor  to  make  a  Hum-* 
her  of  ufeful  and  fubftantial  improvements. 
The  attention  of  former  times  has  been  almoft 
altogether  applied  to  the  baths  ;  fo  much  as 
in  fome  meafure  to  juftify  the  notion  that  the 
water  had  been  ufed  only  for  the  purpofe  of 
bathing*  Even  in  our  own  time,  that  par-* 
ticular  fpring  called  Bingham’s  well,  which 
feemed  to  invite  an  appropriation  for  internal 
&fe,  either  on  account  of  it's  interference  with 
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the  magnificent  buildings  lately  erefled,  or 
from  tome  other  caufe  unknown,  has  been 

entirely  negledted. 

The  place  where  the  water  is  ufually  drunk, 
and  which  is  yet  called  St.  Ann’s  well,  is 
a  very  elegant  building  in  the  Grecian  ftile, 
and  is  certainly  a  great  improvement,  both 
with  refpect  to  it’s  conveyance  from  the 
original  fpring,  and  from  the  mode  of  de¬ 
livering  it  to  the  company.  Before  the  late 
alterations,  the  water  rofe  into  a  ftone  bafon, 
which,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  was  in- 
clofed  in  a  wall  of  brick.  This  wall  re¬ 
mained  to  the  time  of  fir  Thomas  Delves, 
who  built  the  late  handfome  arch  over  the 
well,  which  was  about  twelve  feet  fquare, 
and  fet  round  with  ftone  benches.  The  bafon 
was  about  twenty-five  yards  north  of  the 
outermoft  bath.  This  was  fuppofed  always 
to  have  been  the  original  fpring  ;  but  there  is 
not  a  fhadow  of  doubt  that  the  water  was 
conducted  into  the  bafon  in  a  rude  and  flo~ 
venly  manner,  and  from  a  very  confiderable 
diftance.  It  muft,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that 
the  water  is  now  conveyed  from  a  fomewhat 
greater  diftance  into  the  prefent  bafon,  which 
is  of  white  marble.  But  as  it  runs  through  a 
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narrow,  neat  channel  of  grit-flone,  by  which 
it  is  covered  to  the  very  edge  of  the  bafon,  it 
is  equally  beneficial,  and  at  the  fame  time 
free  from  many  impurities  arifing  from  foughs 
and  drains,  to  which  the  other  was  frequently 
and  unavoidably  expofed.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  this  water,  which  does  not  in  any  de¬ 
gree  depend  on  rain,  or  other  accidental  cir- 
cumftance,is  always  eighty-one  by  Farenheit’s 
thermometer. 

There  is  another  fountain,  called  from  it’s 
fituation  the  Hall-well.  This  is  inclofed  in 
a  neat  room  opening  into  the  corridore, 
which  leads  from  the  hall  to  the  crefcent ; 
and  is  particularly  convenient  in  bad  weather* 
But,  as  it  lies  at  a  ftill  greater  diftance  from 
the  fpring,  it’s  temperature  is  one  degree  be¬ 
low  the  former.  In  other  refped:s  it’s  quali¬ 
ties  are  the  fame. 

An  exhalation,  or  fleam,  often  hovers  over 
St.  Ann’s  well  early  in  the  morning,  and  late 
at  night ;  and  fometimes,  when  the  atmo- 
fphere  is  very  moift  and  cold,  it  continues  for 
the  whole  day.  This  laft  appearance  i$ 
efteemed  almoft  a  certain  fign  of  rain. 

There  is  no  fediment,  of  any  kind  what¬ 
soever,  in  the  well. 
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Befides  the  tepid  fprings  which  are  pe-* 
culiar  to  Buxton,  there  is  alfo  a  chalybeate, 
which  rifes  from  a  bank  of  fhale  on  the  north 

v  -  ’ 

fide  of  the  river,  and  immediately  below  the 
George  inn.  This  fpring,  before  the  building 
of  the  prefcent,  was  a  clear  water,  and  much 
in  ufe.  Doubtlefs,  at  the  time  of  covering 
the  river  for  the  purpofe  of  erecting  the 
cr.efcent  with  its  offices,  the  intention  was  to 
preferve  and  improve  this  fpring ;  as  is  evi? 
dent  from  the  neat  little  dome  placed  over  it* 
By  fpme  means,  however,  either  from  the  em- 
targe  men  t  of  the  furface,  by  which  it  is  be- 
come  more  expofed  to  the  common  air;  or, 
from  fome  other  caufe,  the  water  is  now 
always  in  a  ftate  of  decompofition,  muddy, 
and  pnfit  for  ufe.  It  would  certainly  afford 
much  fatisfaction  to  the  public  ;  and  poffibly, 
in  fome  complaints,  it  might  be  attended 
with  really  good  effeds,  if  this  fpring  coulcl 
be  reftored  to  it’s  former  ftate  of  purity. 

The  temperature  of  this  fpring  is  by  Fatem 
heit’s  thermometer  54, 

Whoever  confiders  with  attention  the 
gentleman’s  bath,  will  have  abundant  reafon 
to  he  fatisfied,  both  with  it’s  natural  advan¬ 
tages*  and  thofe  arifing  from  it’s  ftruclure  and 

other 
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other  adventitious  circumftances.  It  can 
fcarcely  be  doubted  that  it  was  the  firft  and 
original  bath  in  the  place ;  and  the  buildings 
over  and  around  it,  feem  to  have  been  hap¬ 
pily  fituated  for  the  comfort  and  fafety  of 
thofe  who  had  occafion  to  ufe  it.  Within 
thefe  few  years,  it  was  the  only  bath  in  Bux¬ 
ton,  if  we  except  that  fet  apart  and  appropri¬ 
ated  by  the  kindnefs  and  charity  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor;  but 
which,  lately,  has  been  fhamefully  and  un¬ 
warrantably  negledted,  and  in  great  d fi¬ 
ord  er. 

The  gentleman’s  bath  is  inclofed  in  a  very 
handfome,  arched  room,  30  feet  long,  and 
17  wide.  The  dimenfions  of  the  bath  itfelf 
were  27  feet  by  1 2  feet  8  inches ;  but  it  has 
been  diminifhed  by  a  refervoir  taken  out  of 
it  for  the  fupply  of  feveral  other  baths,  now 
become  neceffary  from  the  increafed  number 
of  bathers.  The  refervoir  is  7  feet  6  inches 

*  f 

in  length,  and  4  feet  6  inches  wide. 

This  bath  is  lined  with  polifhed  grit-ftone, 
and  paved  with  the  fame,  except  on  the  eaft 
fide,  where  there  is  a  rock  of  blackifh  lime- 
ftone,  from  whence  arife  two  very  powerful 
fprings  ;  while  many  fmaller  come  up  from 
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the  joints  of  the  pavement,  and  through  the 
crannies  of  the  rocks.  All  thefe  produce  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  water,  together  with 
which  they  throw  up  large  air-bubbles,  which 
dilate  gradually  as  they  rife  towards  the  fur- 
face,  and  as  the  preffure  of  the  water  is  dimi- 
minifhed.  At  the  fouth-eaft  corner  is  a 
pump  ;  at  each  end  are  good  ftone  ftairs  ;  and 
over  the  bath,  at  proper  diftances,  are  chains 
of  iron,  for  the  convenience  and  fafetv  of  the 
bathers,  together  with  an  iron-rod  paffing 
the  whole  length  of  the  bath.  And,  though 
here,  as  at  the  well,  a  confiderable  fleam  often 
hangs  over  the  whole  room,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  iron  is  in  no  degree  affedted  by  it, — - 
This  fleam  is  mod  obfervable  in  cold  weather, 
and  when  the  doors  have  been  fhut  fpr  fome 
time. 

The  quantity  of  water  flowing  from  thefe 
different  fprings,  has  been  calculated  to  be 
after  the  rate  of  fixty  gallons  in  a  minute  ; 
and  fome  have  made  the  calculation  ftill 
higher.  Whatever  be  the  exadt  quantity,  it 
is  fufficient  to  fill  the  bath  to  it’s  ufual  height 
in  the  fpace  of  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 
It’s  ordinary  depth  is  about  4  feet  1  o  inches. 
In  the  north  and  lower  end  is  a  fough,  carried 
1  through 
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through  the  wall  from  the  river  ;  by  means  of 
which,  the  bath  may  be  emptied,  waftied  and 
cleanfed  daily. 

The  temperature  of  this  bath  is  preeifely 
and  invariably  82  by  Farenh.  thermometer. 

In  the  fouth-eaft  dire&ion,  and  very  near 
to  the  former,  is  the  gentleman’s  private  bath; 
into  which  the  water  is  conveyed  by  pipes 
from  the  refervoir  juft  mentioned.  It  is  in  a 
neat  room,  with  a  dreftmg-room  adjoining, 
through  which  is  the  paflage  to  this  bath.  It 
is  of  an  oval  form,  and  lined  with  grey 
marble  ;  the  dimenfions  1  o  feet  6  inches  by  6 
feet.  Yet,  though  the  water  is  conveyed  for 
fo  fhort  a  fpace,  and  immediately  from  the 
refervoir,  either  from  the  coldnefs  of  the 
leaden  pipes,  or  of  the  marble  bafon  into 
which  the  water  is  received,  it  lofes  one  de¬ 
gree  of  heat.  By  means,  however,  of  Hues 
placed  round  it’s  bottom,  this  water  may  be 
rendered  many  degrees  warmer;  and  it  may 
be  filled  in  twenty  minutes. 

North  of,  and  immediately  adjoining  to 
the  firft,  or  gentleman’s  public  bath,  is  that 
for  the  ladies.  The  water  of  this  bath  arifes 
principally  from  a  number  of  fmall  fprings,  in. 
various  parts  of  the  pavement ;  but  part  of 
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it  is  fupplied  by  means  of  pipes  from  the 
refervoir.  It  is  of  grit-ftone,  and  it’s  dimen- 
lions  22  feet  by  125  and  may  be  filled  in 
nearly  the  fame  time  as  the  gentleman’s 
public  bath  ;  with  the  temperature  of  which 
it  pretty  exadtly  correfponds. 

Next  to  their  public,  is  the  private  bath  for 
the  ladies,  which  is  fupplied  from  the  re¬ 
fervoir  fo  often  mentioned.  It  is  of  grey 
marble,  oval,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  tempera¬ 
ture  as  the  former  ;  and  may  be  filled  in 
twenty  minutes  ;  it’s  dimeniions  being  only 
i  1  feet  by  4. 

Befides  thefe  four,  are  two  other  baths ; 
one  called  the  Matlock,  fupplied  by  two 
leaden  pipes,  one  from  the  refervoir,  and  the 
other  from  a  cold  fpring.  This  bath  is  fo 
conftrufted,  that  it’s  heat  may  be  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  regulated  at  pleafure.  It’s  dimenfions 
are  1 1  feet  and  a  half  by  1  o  feet  wide. 

The  next,  is  the  poor’s  bath.  This  is  alfo 
of  grit-ftone,  and  about  8  feet  fquare  ;  and  is 
lerved  entirely  from  the  firft,  or  gentleman’s 
bath ;  it’s  temperature  being  the  fame.  All 
thefe  baths  have  each  a  convenient  pump, 
and  are  from  4  feet  to  4  feet  10  inches 
In  depth. 
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The  feventh,  and  laft  of  the  baths,  Is 

fituated  near  the  river  Wye,  which  Is  now 

arched  over,  for  the  convenience  of  the  new 

buildings.  It  receives  it’s  water  from  this 

river,  though  it’s  temperature  fomewhat  ex- 

♦ 

ceeds  that  of  the  latter,  being  54  by  Farenh. 
thermometer.  This  alfo  is  built  of  grit-ftone, 
find  it’s  dimenfions  1 5  feet  by  1  o. 

Independent  of,  and  unconnected  with  the 
foregoing,  is  that  called  the  new  bath,  lately 
ereCted  by  Dr.  Norton. 

This  lies  in  the  fame  valley  with  the  others, 
but  at  a  confiderable  diftapce  toward  the 
fouth ;  and  at  no  great  diftance  from  the 
famous  cavity  called  Pool’s  Hole.  It  iflues* 
in  part,  from  the  lame  kind  of  ftrata  ;  but  it’s 
temperature  does  not  exceed  64  by  Farenh? 
thermometer  :  a  c ire um fiance  owing,  perhaps, 
to  the  difficulty  or  impoflibility  of  feparating 
the  cold  fprings,  which  are  here  intimately 
mixed  with  the  tepid.  It  is,  however,  a  neat 
building  ;  and  before  it’s  divifion  was  30  feet 
by  12,  is  4  feet  8  inches  in  depth,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  pump. 

Since  this  bath  was  divided,  one  part  by 
means  of  flues  has  been  rendered  capable  of 
being  heated  to  any  degree  aimoft  of  tem-* 

perature* 
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perature.  But,  in  defcribing  a  bath  which 
promifed  many  advantages,  and  which  would 
certainly  otherwife  have  been  a  great  ac- 
quiiltion  to  the  place,  truth  compels  me  to 
mention  a  palpable  mi  flake  in  the  condudt 
of  it.  From  the  omiffion  or  neglect  of  carry¬ 
ing  off  the  cold  water  from  the  heated  part 
of  the  bath,  it  happens,  that,  during  the  time 
of  the  patient’s  immerfion  in  a  bath  of  the 
temperature  of  perhaps  the  waters  of  Bath, 
the  feet  are  (landing  in  water  of  64,  frefh 
iffuing  from  the  fprings  in  the  floor,  con¬ 
tinuing  therefore  impofiible  to  be  warmed, 
and  applied  to  a  part  particularly  fufceptible 
of  the  impreffion. 

It  is  fo  much  the  cuftom  in  public  places,  to 
make  unkind  obfervations,  and  unneceffary 
complaints,  that  the  force  of  fuch  as  are  of 
real  confequence  is  generally  loft  and  in¬ 
effectual.  Yet  it  is  impofiible  to  omit  one  in- 
ftance,  which  the  mod  candid  muft  allow  to 
be  of  very  effential  importance.  This  is  the 
want  of  a  warmer  bath  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
others.  Perfons  frequenting  Buxton  on  ac¬ 
count'  of  health,  are  often  fubjeCl  to  ne¬ 
phritic  or  calculous  complaints,  as  well  as 
to  inflammations  in  the  bowels,  and  to 
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dii orders  and  obftruftions  in  fome  of  the 
vifcera. 

All  thefe  frequently  require  the  ufe  of  a 
warm  bath,  from  which  they  fometimes  re¬ 
ceive  great  and  inftantaneous  relief.  The 
difficulty,  however,  of  procuring  a  bath  of 
the  temperature  precifely  indicated,  is  great 
Indeed ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  place  is 
much  crowded  with  company,  and  every 
fervant  engaged,  this  difficulty  can  only  be 
conceived  by  perfons  converfant  in  public 
places ;  and  the  diftrefs  is  accordingly. 
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ON  the;  analysis  of  mineral  waters  in 

GENERAL,  AND  OF  BUXTON  WATER 

IN  PARTICULAR, 

■  '  ■  '  \ 

^TT^HE  inveftigation  of  the  medicinal  pro* 
***  perties  of  water  by  refolving  them  into 
their  firft  principles,  feems  at  firft  view  ex¬ 
tremely  fimple,  and  naturally  to  lead  to  a  fair 
and  juft  deduction  as  to  their  effeCts.  The 
prefent  highly-improved  ftate  of  chymiftry 
may  induce  us  readily  to  believe  that  nothing 
at  this  time  will  be  able  to  refill  the  exertions 
of  able  men  engaged  in  this  ufeful  and  enter¬ 
taining  branch  of  experimental  philofophy* 
A  little  reflection,  however,  foon  compels 
us  to  helitate  as  to  thefe  extenftve  powers : 
and  judging  from  analogy  on  the  elfeCts  of 
many  medicines,  even  of  fome  with  whofe 
natural  and  chymical  qualities  mankind  are 
molt  intimately  acquainted,  our  ignorance 
will  be  fufficiently  apparent.  For  inftance, 
we  know  not  by  what  means,  or  by  what 
law  of  nature,  the  powers  of  mercury  are  di¬ 
rected  to  the  falivary  glands;  why  cantharides 
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are  difpofed  to  have  fuch  a  particular  effe£t ; 
or  why  intermittents  fo  frequently  yield  to 
the  bark.  Thefe,  with  many  other  fimilar 
matters,  have  hitherto  refitted,  and  poffibly 
ever  will  refift  all  explanation. 

The  confequences,  however,  refulting  from 
purfuing  this  mode  of  reafoning  too  far,  are 
as  obvious  as  they  are  mifchievous.  They 
tend  to  fetter  the  mind,  to  cramp  the  genius, 
and  to  lead  to  all  the  obfcurity  of  the  darkeft 
times.  On  the  other  hand,  our  faculties  are 
fo  limited,  and  the  imagination  fo  forward, 
as  well  as  our  ignorance  of  a  firft  caufe  fo 
aftonifhing,  that  our  ideas  are  fanciful  often, 
and  require  continual  reftraint ;  fo  that  the 
mind  is  called  upon  to  leave  room  for  judg¬ 
ment,  and  to  carry  on  it’s  refearches  with 
fobriety  and  diffidence.  And  this  will  appear 
more  requifite,  as  it  is  impoffible  not  to  ob« 
ferve  a  great  difference  of  opinion,  on  a 
variety  of  occafions,  in  men  of  the  moft 
diftinguifhed  abilities. 

Water,  fays  an  eminent  chymift  of  the 
prefent  day,  cannot,  in  a  philofophical  light, 
differ  in  it’s  effects  from  artificial  prepara¬ 
tions.  Yet,  from  the  very  fame  authority  we 
learn,  that,  though  waters  may  be  confidered 
2 
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in  fome  meafure  a  priori ,  this  ought  always 
to  be  done  with  caution,  as  being  ever  im¬ 
perfect  ;  and  that  the  inveftigation  of  their 
properties  and  powers  is,  and  poffibiy  ever 
will  be,  unknown. 

Mr.  Boyle,  in  his  effay  towards  a  natural 
liiftory  of  mineral  waters,  is  of  opinion,  that 
there  are,  beneath  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
divers  mineral  fubftances ;  fome  fixed,  fome 
volatile  ;  fome  in  the  form  of  hard,  fome  of 
foft  bodies,  and  fome  of  fumes ;  to  many  of 
which  learned  men  are  ftrangers :  befides 
filch,  which,  though  they  may  have  been 
accidentally  feen,  have  their  nature  fo  little 
known,  that  names  even  have  not  been  given 
them. 

Confidering,  then,  the  many  ingredients 
with  which  we  are  unacquainted  5  that  the 
proportions  in  which  they  are  mixed  may  be 
numberlefs ;  and  that  the  qualities  refulting 
from  thefe  commixtures  may  be  different 
from  thofe  of  the  ingredients  in  a  feparate 
ftate  ;  the  difficulty  of  determining,  a  priori \ 
the  effects  of  mineral  waters,  appears  to  be 
almoft  infuperable. 

Hie  late  able  anatomift,  Dr.  Hunter,  in  his 
Lectures,  obferves  that  no  conclufions  can  be 
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drawn  from  the  analyfis  of  the  blood ;  as  the 
lubftances  produced  by  fuch  analyfis  may  be 
very  different  from  any  thing  really  exifting 
in  the  blood. 

“  Many  books/’  fays  a  popular  writer, 
u  have  been  publifhed  on  the  mineral  waters; 
feme  of  them  with  much  ingenuity :  but 
they  are  chiefly  employed  in  afeertaining  the 
contents  of  them  by  chymical  analyfis.  This, 
no  doubt,  has  it’s  ufe  5  but  is  by  no  means 
of  fuch  importance  as  is  generally  imagined. 
It  is  poflible  for  a  man  to  know  the  analyfis 
of  the  whole  materia  medica ,  without  being 
able  to  apply  a  Angle  article  of  it  in  the  cure 
of  difeafes.  One  page  of  practical  obferva- 
tion  is  worth  a  volume  of  chymical  ana¬ 
lyfis.” 

Dr.  Pearfon,  to  whofe  induflry  and  per- 
feverance  the  world  is  obliged  for  many  par¬ 
ticulars  concerning  Buxton  water ;  and  who 
has  advanced  proofs  decilive,  in  my  opinion, 
of  the  miftakes  of  former  writers,  as  to  the 
peculiar  kind  of  air  contained  ki  it,  concludes 
his  experiments  in  the  following  words: 
“  The  inftrudtions  here  given  muff  only  be 
employed  to  direct  us  in  the  application  of 
this  fubftance,  fo  long  as  experience  of  it’s 
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effeds  In  difeafes  is  wanting  for  our  guide* 
and  for  the  interpretation  of  natural  phe¬ 
nomena.  Nor  are  we  to  rejed  the  ufe  of  it  in 
any  cafe,  although  the  fads  alledged  of  it’s 
falutary  influence  do  not  correfpond  with 
principles  founded  on  it’s  chymical  hiftory  ; 
or  are  not  to  be  explained  by  any  hypothefis 
herein  adopted.” 

Analyzation,  however,  muft  be  allowed  to 
have  many,  and  confiderable  advantages.  It 
certainly  tends  on  rational  grounds  to  explain 

the  ufe  of  waters,  as  medicine  ;  and  may  lead 

( 

to  the  pradical  knowledge  of  them,  In  cafes 
where  experience  is  defedive.  Under  due 
reftraints  and  qualifications,  therefore,  it  can 
never  with  propriety  be  omitted  ;  and  has 
a  juft  claim  to  be  efteemed  a  neceffary  part  in 
every  medical  work  of  this  kind. 

A  great  variety  of  fubftances  have  been 
difcovered  In  mineral  waters  ;  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  reiult  of  fuch  as  have  hitherto 
been  obferved  in  the  analyfis  of  Buxton 

water : 

/  i  ft. 

Fixed,  fixable,  or  mephitic  Air, 
or  Gas  ;  tfte  prefence  of  which  is  eafily 

z  afcer- 
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afcertained  from  the  effects.  This  is  very 
different  from  common  air,  both  in  quality 
and  weight  ;  being  unfit  for  refpiration,  and 
heavier  than  common  air  :  the  latter  being 
neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  fire  and  flame, 
which  are  both  extinguiihed  by  mephitic  air. 
Now,  as  the  lime-ftone  contains  a  great  pro- 
portion  of  this  air  ;  and  as  the  Peak  abounds 
with  this  particular  ftone,  Buxton  water  has 
been  fuppofed  to  be  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  this  gas.  And  this  opinion,  for  a  long 
time,  appears  to  have  been  univerfally  ad¬ 
mitted.  Dr.  Pearfon  has,  however,  corrected 
this  miftake,  and  has  fatisfadtorily  proved, 
that,  fo  far  from  owing  it’s  effedts  to  this  air, 
Buxton  water  contains  lefs  of  it  than  many 
fprings  which  are  in  clorneftic  ufe« 

2dly. 

Inflammable  Air  ;  the  prefence  of 
which  is  too  often  perceived  from  its  violent 
and  fatal  effedfs.  This  fpecies  of  air  is  totally 
different  from  gas ;  for  that  extinguifhes  fire 
and  flame  ;  whereas  this  air,  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  flame,  takes  fire  immediately.  It  is 
found  in  fhale,  and  other  bituminous  fuh* 
fiances :  and  as  the  vicinity  of  Buxton 
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abounds  with  thefe  in  large  quantities,  it  ren«* 
ders  it  probable  that  inflammable  air,  in  a 
confiderable  proportion,  enters  into  the  com- 
pofition  of  this  medicinal  water.  To  this 
circumftance  may  be  added  the  opinion  of 
fome  modern  chymifts  of  great  eminence, 
that  water  is  formed  by  the  union  of  in¬ 
flammable  with  common  air. 

3dl7- 

Salts  j  of  which  clafs  are  the  acids  found 
in  mineral  waters.  The  moil  prevalent  acid, 
if  it  could  be  difcovered  in  a  diftinft  and 
feparate  ftate,  would  always  be  the  vitriolic. 
But  this  is  fcarcely  poflible  ;  for  in  it’s  courfe 
it  is  certain  to  meet  with  fomething,  either 
earth,  or  falts,  or  metals,  with  which  it  muft 
of  neceffity  combine. 

There  can  be  no  wonder  if  the  muriatic 
acid  is  frequently  found  in  water,  when  the 
quantity  of  rock-falt  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  is  confidered.  This,  however,  is  always 
combined  with  a  fixed  alkali,  forming  with  it 
muriatic  fait. 


4thly. 
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Earths  ;  which,  in  fome  proportion  or 
other,  are  univerfally  to  be  found  in  all  fpring 
waters  ;  as  evidently  appears  from  evapora¬ 
tion.  Calcareous  earth,  in  particular,  is  to  be 
obferved  in  great  abundance  ;  being  fufpended 
in,  or  diflolved  by  the  water  continually 
flowing  over  it.  The  incruftations  fo  ge¬ 
nerally  noticed  in  this  country,  afford  a  cer¬ 
tain  proof  of  this  impregnation. 

Calcareous  earth  combined  with  the  vi¬ 
triolic  acid  in  water,  forms  gypfum,  or 
felenites. 

Clay  combined  with  the  vitriolic  acid, 
forms  the  earth  of  alum. 


/ 
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The  following  experiments,  though  trite 
and  of  fmall  value  to  the  practical  chymift, 
may  be  ufeful  to  thofe  perfons  who  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  trials  of  this 
kind  ;  and  may  be  fufficiently  fatisfactory, 
without  more  laboured  and  complex  pre¬ 
cedes,  which  are  capable  of  being  multiplied 
almoft  ad  infinitum . 

To  each  experiment  is  annexed  fuch  ob~ 
fervations  and  deductions  as  naturally  arife 
on  the  fubject  ;  and  which  may  ferve  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  principle  on  which  they  are 
grounded* 


EXPERIMENT  I. 

Lime-water  added  in  different  proportions 
to  Buxton  water,  the  mixture  always  became 
more  or  lefs  turbid  ;  and,  in  a  fhort  time, 

i 

a  woolly  fediment  was  depofited,  the  liquor 
recovering  it’s  tranfparency* 

OBSERVA- 
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OBSERVATION. 

The  muddinefs  and  fediment  are  a  proof 
of  the  exiftence  of  gas,  or  mephitic  air.  The 
air  quits  the  water  to  join  itfelf  to  the  quick- 
lime, and  by  this  means  this  change  is  effected. 
But  if  that  vapour  was  contained  in  it,  in 
any  large  quantity,  the  decompofition  muft  be 
attended  with  that  fparkling  brilknefs  ob¬ 
served  in  many  other  waters. 


EXPERIMENT  II. 

Paper  dyed  with  archill  did  not  appear  to 
receive  any  change  of  colour  when  dipped  in 
this  water. 

OBSERVATION. 

This  is  a  certain  proof  that  no  acid,  in  a 
feparate  ftate,  is  contained  in  this  water ;  as 
alfo  that  the  gas  in  it,  is  fmall  in  point  of 
quantity  :  for  a  tindture  of  archill  with  the 
Jeaft  poffible  proportion  of  an  acid,  be- 
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comes  red ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  gas  wa§ 

confiderable,  with  it  as  well  as  any  other 

**  ✓ 

acide 

•  ■? 


EXPERIMENT  III. 

For  a  time,  no  change  appeared  from  the 
addition  of  fyrup  of  violets  to  Buxton  water; 
but  in  a  few  hours  the  mixture  became 
greenifh,  and  fo  continued. 

OBSERVATION. 

This  fhould  feem  to  intimate  the  prefence 

A 

of  fome  alkaline  fait  in  this  \yater  in  a  fe-r 
parate  ftate.  But  as  the  fame  effedt  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  any  of  the  abforbent  earths,  this 
change  of  colour  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to 
an  earth  than  to  any  other  caufe* 


EXPERIMENT  IV. 

©ne  dram  of  folution  of  lead  in  the  ni¬ 
trous  acicl  added  to  eight  ounces  of  Buxton 

•k.* 

water, 
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water*  the  mixture  became  immediately  tur¬ 
bid,  and  foon  depofited  a  fediment  of  a  dar^; 
colour. 


OBSERVATION. 


This  decisively  proves  that  the  water  con¬ 
tains  fome  portion  of  an  earth,  which,  being 
attracted  by  the  nitrous  acid,  is  of  courfe 
precipitated. 


EXPERIMENT  V. 

Half  an  ounce  of  fixed  alkali,  or  the  kali 
praspar.  added  to  eight  ounces  of  Buxton 
water,  the  mixture  continued  a  long  time 
clear ;  but  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours,  it  let 
fell  a  large  quantity  of  flaky,  whitifh  fedi- 
ment? 

OBSERVATION. 

This  denotes  calcareous  earth  fufpended 
by  gas,  or  combined  with  fome  other  acid  : 
'yviien  this  acid  is  faturated  with  the  fait,  it 
throws?  down  the  earth  with  which  it  is 
fufpended  or  combined. 
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EXPERIMENT  VI, 

•V  ♦  ' 

Thirty  drops  of  a  folution  of  filver  in  the 
nitrous  acid  added  to  four  ounces  of  Buxton 
water,  the  liquor  became  immediately  turbid, 
and  foon  depofited  a  large  white  fediment, 
which  gradually  changed  to  a  grey  colour. 

OBSERVATION. 

This  demonftrates  the  prefence  of  the  mm 
riatic  acid  in  the  water.  The  acid,  in  which 
the  filver  is  diffolved,  quits  the  filver,  and 
combines  with  the  alkali  vrhich  is  the  bafis  of 
fea-falt ;  whilft  the  filver  unites  with  the 
muriatic  acid*  and  is  precipitated. 


EXPERIMENT  VIE 

With  two  drams  of  Pruffian  lixivium  to 
four  ounces  of  Buxton  water,  it  foon  became 
milky,  and  depofited  a  white  fediment. 


QBSERVA- 
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Hence  it  is  clear,  that  no  metallic  fubftance 
is  contained  in  this  water.  Had  there  been 
any  portion  of  iron,  the  depofit  muft  hav^ 
been  of  a  blue  colour. 


EXPERIMENT  VIII. 

No  change  whatever  is  produced  by  green 
tea,  or  by  an  infufion  of  galls. 

One  Winchefter  gallon  of  Buxton  water 
evaporated  in  the  gentleft  manner,  and,  as  it 
was  at  firfh  prefumed,  with  the  moft  exa £t  at¬ 
tention,  left  a  depofit  weighing  twenty-one 
grains. 

The  quantity  of  fediment  in  this  infiance 
was  fo  much  more  confiderable  than  what 
has  been  procured  by  many  perfons  of  greater 
fkill,  that  fome  doubts  on  the  fubjedl  were 
immediately  fuggefted.  On  feveral  repeti¬ 
tions,  therefore,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  the  fame  quantity  has  never  been  ob¬ 
tained.  Perhaps  fomething  may  depend  on 

the 
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the  immediate  degree  of  drynefs  in  the  re¬ 
fiduum  ;  perhaps  on  the  equal  ficcity  of  the 
whole  mafs  ;  or  upon  the  circum (lance  of  the 
falts  acquiring  moifture  from  the  fituation  in 
which  they  are  placed.  But  neither  by  my- 
felf,  or  others  who  have  at  my  requeft  exa¬ 
mined  this  point  with  the  utmoft  caution, 
has  the  mafs  of  refiduum  ever  amounted  to 
$nore  than  1 6  grains,  fince  the  firft  effay. 

The  contents  of  the  refiduum,  repeatedly 
made  and  carefully  examined,  appear  to  be 


Gr. 

12 


Calcareous  earth 
Vitriolic  felenite 
Sea-fim  ••••?• 


•  •  «  ? 


1 6  grains 


Buxton  water,  in  it’s  diffufed  ftate,  leaver 
no  permanent  marks  on  writing  paper  with 
fugar  of  lead ;  neither  does  it  tarnifh  filver : 
both  •which  might  be  expected  from  any 
volatile  inflammable  principle.  Yet  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that,  towards  the  conclufion  of  the 
evaporation,  the  filver  veflels  in  ufe  were 
fomewhat  tinged  :  at  the  fame  time,  notes  on 
writing  paper  made  with  fugar  of  lead,  cerufia 
acetata,  became  difcernible.  Again,  Buxton 


water 
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Water,  in  it’s  diffufed  ftate, is  free  from  tafte 
or  fmell.  But,  towards  the  end  of  the 
procefs,  the  flavour  became  ftronger ;  and 
the  tafte,  as  indeed  might  be  expe&ed  from 
the  falts  and  felenite,  was  naufeous  and  dif- 
gutting. 

As  it  feems  difficult  to  affign  any  fufficient 
reafon  why  the  inflammable  principle,  if  any 
originally  exifted  in  the  water,  fhould  be  fo 
intimately  combined  with  it,  as  not  to  be  fe~ 
parated  even  by  long-continued  heat ;  may 
we  be  allowed  to  fuppofe  that  part  of  this 
inflammable  air  is  received,  during  the  pro¬ 
cefs,  from  the  fire  ?  or  that  the  lubftances 
produced,  are  different  from  any  thing  here¬ 
tofore  exifting  in  the  water? 

There  is  undoubtedly,  in  Buxton  water, 
that  principle  which  muft  be  denominated 
inflammable  or  phlogiftic.  Perhaps  it’s  com¬ 
bination  with  the  water  may  be  fo  intimate 
as  to  re  lift  a  reparation  even  in  a  boiling 
heat.  It  fhould  feem  that  this  principle  is  fo 
very  clofely  connected  with  the  water,  that, 
till  feme  of  the  other  conftituent  parts  are 
fet  at  liberty,  this  vapour  cannot  be  dis¬ 
covered*  That  it  does  exift  originally  in  the 

water, 
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water,  appears  from  it’s  effects  in  mo  it  fe¬ 
brile  cafes  ;  which  certainly  cannot  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  from  any  other  primordial 
caufe. 
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For  the  fatisfadtion  of  profeffional  men, 
the  different  analyzations  hitherto  made  of 
this  water  are  here  fubjoined. 


Dr.  SHORT. 

/ 

A  gallon  of  Buxton  water,  in  winter,  pro¬ 
duces  23  grains  of  fediment ;  but  in  fummer3, 
about  half  a  grain  more,  viz. 

Gr. 

Salts  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  i  2  and  nearly  -f 
Earth  ......  12 


Dr.  HUNTER. 

A  gallon  of  Buxton  water  evaporated,  pro¬ 
duced  25  grains  of  fediment,  viz. 


Gr. 

Earth  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  «  .  15 
Native  alkali 

Sea-falt,  each  ........  e. 
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Dr.  PERCIVAL. 

A  gallon  of  Buxton  water  evaporated,  pro- 
duces  23  or  24  grains  of  fediment,  viz. 
Calcareous  earth, 

Foffil  alkali,  and 

Sea-falt ;  but  all  in  fmall  proportions. 


Dr,  HIGGINS. 

A  Winchefler  gallon  of  Buxton  water  con¬ 
tains  of 

Calcareous  earth  combined  with  _ 


acidulous  gas  ......  w  ....  1 1 A 

Selenite  . . .  .  ^  .  1 4* 

it 

Sea-falt . . . .  3-f 

Marine  fait  of  magnefia  ......  1 .1 


Iron  combined  with  acidulous  gas  A- 

Grains  17  A 

It  contains  likewife  four  ounce  meafures 
of  phlogifticated  air,  and  two  ounce  meafures 
of  acidulous  gas ;  exclufive  of  the  gas  re¬ 
tained  by  it’s  calcareous  earth  in  the  heat  of 
boiling  water. 


Dr. 
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A  gallon  of  Buxton  water  contains 
grains  of  fediment,  viz. 


Gr. 


Calcareous  earth  .  .....  1 1  -J1 

Vitriolic  felenite  ......  2  A 

Sea-falt  . .  I  A 


Grains  A  5  ^ 


As  Dr.  Pearfon  was  the  firft  chymifi  who 
exprelfed  his  doubts  as  to  the  quantity  of 
gas  contained  in  this  particular  water,  and 
confequently  the  caufe  of  it’s  falutary  effedts, 
which,  till  his  time,  had  been  in  a  great 
meafure,  attributed  to  it’s  mephitic  air,  it 
may  be  proper  here  to  recapitulate  fome  of 
his  arguments  on  this  fubjedt. 

He  fays,  that  neither  the  tafte  of  Buxton, 
water,  nor  the  appearance  of  it’s  bubbles,  in¬ 
dicate  the  prefence  of  this  fpirit  in  any  con« 
fiderable  proportion.  He  admits,  indeed,  that 
it  does  contain  a  certain  portion  of  gas;  as 
is  clear  from  his  experiment  with  lime-water, 
by  the  mixture  of  which  with  Buxton  water, 

F  §t  white 
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a  white  precipitate  is  formed  ;  but,  judging 
from  the  faturation,  he  apprehends  it  cannot 
exceed  the  half  of  what  is  found  in  many 
common  fprings. 

\ 

He  is  of  opinion  that  hepatic  vapour, 
or  phlogifton,  does  not  enter  into  the  com- 
pofition  of  this  water  ;  becaufe  it  is  without 
fmell  or  flavour  of  any  kind. 

He  fays,  that  the  water  does  not  contain 
any  of  the  mineral  acids  in  a  feparate  ftate, 
but  both  the  vitriolic  and  the  marine,  com¬ 
bined  with  alkali  or  quick-lime  :  that  there  is 
In  it  no  magnefia,  or  metallic  fait ;  nor  any 
phlogiftic  fubftance  feparable  by  heat  and 
evaporation. 

He  fuppofes  it’s  fpirit  to  be  a  permanent 
vapour,  compofed  of  air  and  phlogifton,  and 
perhaps  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  fire¬ 
damp  ;  that  it  is  unfit  for  refpiration,  and 
that  light  and  flame  are  extinguifhed  by  it ; 
but  that,  notwithftanding,  it  may  be  taken 
without  injury. 

The  quantity  of  this  permanent  vapour  he 
eftimates  at  about  of  it’s  bulk,  or  in  the 

9 

proportion  of  fomething  more  than  four 
ounce  meafures  of  vapour  to  fixteen  pints  of 
Buxton  water.  Yet,  though  part  of  this 

2  vapour 
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vapour  is  air,  lie  prefumes  the  particular  kind 
of  air  to  be  unknown,  only  that  it  is  not  gas, 
or  phlogiftic  vapour. 


Enough  has  poffibly  now  been  faid  on 
the  analyfis  of  Buxton  water  :  perhaps,  in  the 
eftimation  of  many,  more  than  fufficient.-— - 
Yet  it  cannot  have  efcaped  the  obfervation 
of  the  intelligent  reader,  that  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  ftill  exifting,  as  to  the 
conftituent  parts  of  this  water ;  fo  that  the 
future  examination  of  it’s  contents  is  by  no 
means  precluded.  Except  as  to  the  iron, 
I  am  difpofed  to  give  entire  credit  to  the 
analyfis  of  Dr.  Higgins,  though  he  has  not 
thought  it  expedient  to  give  the  public  the 
particulars  of  his  procefs.  For  myfelf,  I  can 
truly  aver,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever 

“  1 

occurred  in  my  attempts  to  inveftigate  the 
contents  of  Buxton  water  :  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  have  occurred  in  the  multitude  of 
experiments  to  any  other  perfon.  The  pre- 
fumption  is,  therefore,  that  it  was  a  circum- 
fiance  owing  to  fome  accidental  caufe ;  and 
though  that  particular  caufe  does  not  appear. 

Fa'  yet 
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yet  many  things  fuggeft  themfelves  as  equal 
to  the  occafion. 

From  thofe,  and  fuch  like  experiments  as 
the  preceding,  medical  perfons  at  a  diftance, 
and  in  fome  degree  at  a  lofs  hitherto  for  in¬ 
formation,  will  be  enabled  to  form  due  no¬ 
tions  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  Buxton 
water,  and  thereby  to  judge  of  the  propriety 
of  recommending  a  medicine,  of  which,  pof- 
fibly,  they  may  not  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  judging  from  experience. 

Many  referring  to  this  place,  without  be¬ 
ing  profeffional  men,  will  have  the  manner 
of  repeating  thefe  and  fimilar  experiments. 
They  will  then  be  able  to  judge  of  the  pre- 
eifion  of  fuch  as  have  been  offered  ;  and, 
what  is  of  no  fmall  conlequence  in  fuch  a 
place,  they  will  have  in  their  hands  a  fund 
of  rational  entertainment.  And  though  it 
be  admitted  that  the  analyfis  of  a  medicinal 
water  is  inadequate  to  the  explanation  of 
it’s  effects  ;  yet,  if  the  ufe  of  fuch  a  medicine 
alone,  or  jointly  with  other  circumflances, 
produce  fubftantial  benefits,  nothing  further 
can  be  required  to  juftify  the  recommendation 
of  it  in  all  fimilar  cafes. 


CHJP . 
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OF  THE  USE  OF  MINERAL  WATERS. 

WHATEVER  difficulties  occur,  or  how 
nice  foever  the  diftindions  required 
in  the  analyzation  of  waters  ;  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  greateft  caution  is  required  when 
practical  conclufions  are  attempted  to  be 
drawn  from  any  theoretical  principles  con¬ 
cerning  them.  To  inftance  in  the  water 
under  prefent  confideration ;  the  folid  con¬ 
tents  of  which  are  calcareous  earth,  vitriolic 
felenite,  and  marine  fait,  all  in  very  fmall 
proportions.  From  thefe  no  inference  can 
be  drawn  as  to  it’s  effeds ;  not  even  when 
joined  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  heat.  On 
the  contrary,  in  cafes  where  Buxton  water 
is  obvioufly  mifchievous,  there  is  a  decifive 
proof  that  it’s  adive  qualities  arife  from  fome 
other  caufe.  It  has  been  repeatedly  obferved, 
that  the  quantity  of  gas,  or  fixed  air,  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  is  fmaller  than  that  of  common 
water  in  general ;  it’s  effeds,  therefore,  can¬ 
not  poffibly  be  afcribed  to  this  caufe.  And, 

F  3  unlefs 
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unlefs  they  do  depend  on  the  elaftic  vapour  of 
Brownrigg  and  Pearton,  it  does  not  appear 
by  what  means  they  are  produced  ;  the 
bufmefs  ftill  remaining  in  it’s  original  oh- 
fcurity.  It  may,  however,  be  confidered,  that 
this  vapour  is  aflifted  by  a  degree  of  tempera¬ 
ture  far  exceeding  the  heat  of  fprings  in  ge¬ 
neral  ;  and  that  the  folid  contents,  however 
trifling  in  appearance,  added  to  this  permanent 
vapour  in  the  degree  of  heat,  may  produce 
confequences  of  which  we  are  not  aware,  and 
of  which  we  are  not  warranted  a  priori  to 
judge. 

The  reparation  of  the  conftituent  parts  of 
bodies  feems  to  promile  mighty  advantages; 
and,  as  leading  to  firft  principles,  is  highly 
flattering  to  the  pride  of  man.  But,  allowing 
human  knowledge  to  be  more  competent  to 
this  bufmefs,  and  many  defects  have  been 
already  pointed  out,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  component  parts  of  a  medicine  may 
operate  very  differently  in  a  feparate  ftate, 
and  in  a  ftate  of  union.  Poffibly  all  our 
exertions  in  endeavouring  to  explain  the 
effects  of  this  water  from  any  kind  of  rea foil¬ 
ing,  may  be  vain  and  fruitlefs  ;  and  the  ufe  of 
it  may  for  ever  be  determined  by,  and  depend 

upon 
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upon  experience  :  but,  fo  long  as  the  praddce 
is  directed  by  common  feme,  connected  with 
analogy  and  fair  argument,  perhaps  this  cir- 
cumftance  is  of  no  great  coniequence. 

Many  methods  of  preparing  this  water 
have  been  deviled  by  learned  and  ingenious 
men  ;  and  at  fuch  a  diftance  of  time  as  to 
give  mankind  a  right  to  enquire  after  the 
benefits  which  have  refulted  from  fuch  arti- 
ficial  preparations.  Many  baths  have  been 
eredfced  at  a  large  expence,  in  imitation  o£ 
thefe  at  Buxton  :  molt  of  which  feem  to  have 
dwindled,  or  funk  into  oblivion,  almoft  as 
foon  as  finilhed.  And,  to  fpeak  the  truth 
with  all  fincerity  and  candour,  fo  many,  and 
fuch  various  and  collateral  confiderations  are 

included  in  the  advantages  aiding  from,  na- 

* 

turally  medicated  waters,  that  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  fubftitute,  which  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  be  deficient  in  many  particulars,  is 
fcarcely  juftifiable,  where  the  original  medi¬ 
cine  can  be  ufed  without  much  inconve¬ 
nience:  many  fuch  defedts  will  readily  fuggeft 
themfelves  to  every  confiderate  mind.  The 
following  obfervations  refpedting  the  prefent 
ftate  of  fociety,  as  being  not  foreign  to  the 
occafion,  and  as  tending  to  illuftrate  the  man- 

F  4  mer 
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ner  in  which  benefits  are  often  received, 
will,  I  truft,  not  be  unacceptable  to  many 
readers. 


Th1?  cuftom  of  attending  on  watering 
places,  as  they  are  called,  is  often  attributed 
to  fafhion,  and  has  been  expofed  in  fevere 
terms,  as  an  improper  defertion  of  bufinefs 
and  family  affairs.  In  fome  inftances,  this 

may  be  the  cafe  ;  and  in  fuch  it  deferves  to 

% 

he  reprobated  in  the  ftrongeft  language.  In 
general,  however,  many  and  great  allow¬ 
ances  are  to  be  made  for  thefe  excurfions. 

From  the  late  difcoveries  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  various  branches  of  fcience,  a  much 
greater  number  than  ufual  of  perfons  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  purfuit  of  profeffional  or  orna¬ 
mental  knowledge.  By  the  wonderful  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures 
of  this  kingdom,  the  minds  of  multitudes 
are  employed  in  concerns  the  moll  ferious 
and  important.  Emulation  in  fcience,  and 
competition  in  bufinefs,  call  for  the  moft 
vigorous  and  moft  unremitting  attention  of 
the  mind.  The  exceffive  folicitude  too  ge- 

<V  V-' 

nerally  the  confequence  of  fuch  purfuits  pre¬ 
cludes 
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eludes  the  ufe  of  bodily  exercife,  fuceeeded 
by  want  of  reft,  and  many  other  difagreeable 
circumftances.  For,  in  this  fituation,  the 
mind  is  fo  intenfely  employed,  that  the  in- 
ftruments  of  aftion  are  deprived  of  their 
proper  energy  and  power.  Hence,  by  de¬ 
grees,  the  digeftion  of  the  food  is  imper¬ 
fectly  performed,  the  fecretions  become  vi¬ 
tiated  or  diminifhed,  and  the  mufcles  lofe 
their  wonted  activity  and  ftrength.  To  thefe 
preludes  of  declining  health  is  frequently 
added  an  irregular  and  debilitating  ftimulus  ; 
which,  operating  on  a  fyftem  already  weak¬ 
ened,  produces  an  unequal  and  incompetent 
circulation,  tending  yet  farther  to  increafe  the 
relaxation,  and  interrupt  the  due  fecretions. 

Here  it  cannot  derogate  from  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Buxton,  or  any  other  medicinal  water, 
to  affert,  that  the  ufe  of  it  is  greatly  affifted 
by  change  of  air,  temperance  and  regularity 
in  diet,  avocation  from  buiinefs  or  ftudy,  mo¬ 
derate  exercife,  early  hours,  and  chearful 
company.  Neither  is  the  vehicle  itfelf  to  be 
flightly  paffed  over,  as  a  thing  of  no  im¬ 
portance. 

For  this  element  of  water,  wrhich  affords 
the  means  whereby  the  contents  of  all  mineral 

waters 
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waters  muft  be  conveyed  into  the  body,  is 
itfelf  happily  adapted  to  many  beneficial  pur- 
pedes.  By  the  fubtilty  of  it’s  parts,  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  introducing  itfelf  into  the  minuteft 
vefiels  ;  abating  the  conftriCtion  of  their 
fibres,  opening  their  canals,  rendering  them 
more  patent  and  flexible,  and  at  the  fame 
time  increafmg  their  contractile  powers. — 
Hereby,  the  morbid  fufceptibility  of  im- 
preffion  to  which  many  conflitutions  are 
liable,  is  diminifhed ;  while  many  of  the 
caufes  of  fuch  impreflions  are  removed  from 
the  habit. 

Water  fhould  feem  to  be  alfo  of  efiential 
confequence  to  the  fluids,  in  mixing  or  di¬ 
viding  their  particles,  and  breaking  down 
their  cohefions.  It  may  {heath,  lubricate, 
and  foften  the  juices;  fuch  as  are  obftrudted, 
it  may  either  difpofe  to  an  immediate  dif- 
eharge,  or  may  conduct  them  into  more  open 
channels,  by  which  they  are  prepared  for  dif- 
eharge  at  a  proper,  though  more  diftant  time. 
And  though  water  is  generally  efteemed  the 
vehicle  for  more  powerful  and  more  aCtive 
bodies,  it  cannot  be, called  Amply  fuch,  but 
in  many  refpects  may  be  confidered  as  a 
medicine  of  great  importance. 


For 
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For  it  may  readily  be  conceived,  that,  in 
fome  inftances,  the  folid,  or  the  yet  more 
aCtive  parts  of  which  water  is  compofed,  may 
ferve  merely  as  a  medium  for  the  ufe  of  the 
element.  To  explain  this  idea,  let  us  flip- 
pofe  fuch  indications  to  take  place  as  require 
the  introduction  of  a  quantity  of  pure  water 
into  the  fyflein,  for  fome  of  the  purpofes  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  of  opening  very  minute 
veflels,  of  diluting  the  fluids,  or  cleanfmg  the 
fecretory  glands.  But  in  moft,  certainly  in 
many  ftomachs,  the  very  volume  of  water 
here  required,  would  opprefs  the  powers  of 
that  organ  ;  or  a  water  of  fuch  a  temperature 
might  create  mawkiffmefs  or  ficknefs,  fo  as 
to  defeat  our  endeavours.  At  this  moment, 
the  fpirit  or  vapour,  and  fometimes  even  the 
more  folid  particles,  prevent  this  debilitating 
effeCt ;  and,  by  their  mild  and  friendly  fti- 
mulus,  enable  the  ftomach  not  only  to  retain, 
but  alfo  to  convey  into  the  habit,  fuch  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  element  as  may  be  agreeable  to 
the  rational  and  well-intended  ideas  of  the 
prefcriber. 
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ON  DRINKING  BUXTON  WATER. 

^TpHERE  is  much  reafon  to  believe  that  this 
water  was  in  ufe  as  a  bath,  long  before 
it  was  taken  as  a  medicine.  Even  at  fo  late 
a  period  as  the  time  of  Dr.  Jones,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  taken  internally :  for  in 
his  work  publifhed  in  the  year  1572,  he 
makes  no  mention  of  it  in  this  refpedt ;  nor 
does  he  give  the  flight  eft  dire  diion  concern¬ 
ing  it.  By  the  writers  who  fucceeded  Dr. 
Jones,  it  is  indeed  mentioned  as  an  interal 
medicine.  Yet  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
brick-wall,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  re¬ 
maining  in  the  year  1709,  did  inclofe  the 
well  called  St.  Ann’s  5  which  place,  it  has 
been  obferved,  vsras  improved  by  fir  Thomas 
Delves,  and  put  into  a  neater  and  more  con¬ 
venient  form  for  the  purpofe  of  drinking  the 


water- 

Perhaps  the  fadt  may,  without  much  vio¬ 
lence  to  truth,  be  thus  ftated. — Whenever  the 
internal  ufe  of  the  water  was  preferibed,  fuch 
a  quantity  was  to  be  fwallowed,  as  to  render 
3  any 
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any  particular  direction  concerning  it,  fri¬ 
volous  or  abfurd.  And  it  will  hereafter  be 
obferved,  that  in  advice  comparatively  mo- 
dern,  the  mode  of  taking  this  water  is  fuch 
as  cannot  be  juftifiably  advifed  at  the  prefent 
day.  Occafionally  much  mifchief,  and  in 
general  little  benefit,  would  arife  from  fuch  a 
practice  ;  fo  that  it  may  fairly  be  concluded, 
that  Buxton  water,  as  a  medicine,  muft  fre¬ 
quently  lofe  reputation ;  and  even,  in  feme 
inftances,  prove  pofitively  mifehievous. 

But  how  foon,  or  how  late  fo  ever  this 
water  was  inclofed  for  medicinal  purpofes,  it 
was,  from  the  earlieft  time,  of  moft  effential 
importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  as 
it  ftill  continues  to  be  at  this  day;  being  aim  oft 
the  only  water  now  in  ufe  for  culinary,  and 
indeed  for  every  domeftic  ufe.  No  wonder, 
then,  if  attention  was  paid  to  it  at  a  very 
early  period  of  it’s  hiftory  ;  and  that  the  ut- 
moft  care  was  taken  to  guard  it,  as  much  as 
poffible,  from  all  impurities. 


In 
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In  the  profecution  of  a  work  profeffing  to 
fpeak  particularly  on  the  ufe  of  Buxton 
water,  it  is  no  eafy  talk  to  methodize  and 
arrange  thofe  diforders  which  may  indicate 
fuch  a  medicine.  If  fome  of  them  be  fpe- 
cified,  we  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  it’s  ufe,  and  of  it’s  probable 
effects  in  many  other  diforders. 

In  the  firft  place,  then,  Buxton  water  muft 
be  eileenied  a  very  valuable  medicine  in  cer¬ 
tain  affe&ions  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  ; 
particularly  in  fuch  as  arife  from  intem¬ 
perance  or  debility.  Thefe,  with  their  con¬ 
comitant  fymptoms,  as  want  of  appetite,  in- 
digeftion,  acidity,  and  flatulency,  feldom  fail 
to  receive  a  fpeedy  and  permanent  relief.  The 
firft  digeftions  improved,  the  chylopoietic  or¬ 
gans  recover  their  functions,  and  the  conftitu- 
tion  is  often  recruited  beyond  expectation, and 
fometimes  almoft  beyond  belief.  In  all  cafes, 
however,  of  this  kind,  it  is  prudent  to  begin 
with  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  the  water,  to 

advert 
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advert  carefully  to  it’s  effects,  and  to  regulate 
our  conduit  accordingly.  To  feme  patients, 
the  addition  of  a  fpicy  fubftance  will  be  re- 
quifite,  in  order  to  affift  the  natural  ftimulus 
of  the  water :  but  it  is  feldom  that  any  thing 
more  than  a  few  drops  of  the  tiniture  of 
cardamoms  is  neceffary  for  this  purpofe. 

If  the  firft  attempts  do  not  fucceed,  but  the 
water  fhouid  appear  to  difagree,  the  point 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  given  up  haftily. 
In  this  fituation  a  gentle  emetic  may  probably 
be  adminiftered  with  advantage  ;  at  any  rate, 
feme  warm  aperient  will  generally  be  re* 
quired.  It  is  not  intended,  however,  to  re* 
commend  emetics,  or  purgatives  indiferimi- 
nately,  and  in  general  terms,  by  way  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  drinking  this  water.  Preparation 
of  any  kind  is  feldom  requifite  ;  and  in  many 
*  irritable  cafe.s,  fuch  as  frequently  occur  in 
this  place,  ftrong  and  ftimulating  purgatives 
are  religioufiy  to  be  avoided.  What  is  meant, 
is,  that  in  fuch  complaints  as  are  now  under 
confederation,  it  is  almoft  always  proper  to 
attend  to  the  firft  paffages ;  from  wrhichs 
every  thing  which  can  ad:  as  a  femes, 
ought  to  be  removed  :  particularly,  as  the 
bowels,  during  the  life  of  the  water,  are  apt 

to 
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to  be  more  indolent,  and  more  unequal  to 
their  office,  than  in  other  fituations.  Here, 
unlefs  fome  aperient  is  given,  every  endea¬ 
vour  to  correct  morbid  fecretions,  or  to  re¬ 
cover  general  ftrength,  will  be  vain,  and  futile 
at  leaft,  if  not  directly  prejudicial. 

In  fome  inftances,  the  water  itfelf  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  a  difcharge  from  the  in- 
teftines.  Whether  this  effect  arifes  from  a 
reftoration  of  tone,  by  opening  a  free  paflage 
to  the  vifceral  fecretions  ;  or  by  rendering  the 
fecretions  themfelves  more  ftimulant,  is  not 
very  clear ;  but  fuch  is  the  fad:.  This  flux, 
if  fo  it  may  be  called,  is  aim  oft  without  a 
Angle  exception  attended  with  beneficial 
effeds ;  provided  it  be  not  checked,  or  im¬ 
properly  treated.  And  as  it  is  accompanied 
by  no  unpleafant  fymptoms,  no  pain,  no 
fenfe  of  debility,  or  faintnefs ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  by  an  increafe  of  ftrength  and 
fpirits  ;  there  is  nothing  to  call  for  anxiety 
or  impatience,  either  in  the  phyfician,  or  the 
patient. 

I11  habitual  diarrheas,  and  in  all  fuch  dif- 
orders  as  denote  a  want  of  tone  in  the  in- 

v 

teftines,  this  water  will  be  found  eminently 
tifeful.  So  alfo  in  many  complaints  arifmg 

from 
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from  obftrudions  in  the  vifcera,  if  not  at- 
tended  with  obftinate  coftivenefs  ;  and  it  may 
not  be  unneceffary  to  repeat  the  direction, 
that  in  fuch,  a  very  frnall  quantity  is  to  be 
taken  at  a  time  ;  and  even  this  quantity  is  to 
be  carefully  obferved  as  to  it’s  effects ;  other- 
wife,  troublefome,  if  not  dangerous  fymp- 
toms,  will  inevitably  be  the  confequence. 

In  fuch  diforders  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels  as  evidently  arife  from  fpafm,  the 
bufmefs  of  difcharge  is  bell  conducted  by  in¬ 
jections  ;  which,  at  the  fame  time,  have  alfo 
the  effedt  of  fomentations.  Such  clyfters  as 
are  of  the  emollient  kind,  may  be  advan- 
tageoufly  employed  once  or  twice  a  day.  If 
the  effedt  be  not  fufficient,  a  little  caitoi  oil 
fhould  be  taken  occafionally.  And  here  it 
may  be  obferved,  that,  although  the  number 
and  variety  of  opening  medicines  is  very 
great,  the  choice  of  them  is  fo met i rues  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  requires  a  greater  degree  of  caution 
than  is  generally  imagined.  The  inefficacy 
of  fome,  the  ftimulant  quality  of  others,  and 
the  debilitating  effefts  of  almoft  every  medi¬ 
cine  of  this  clafs,  will  be  univerfally  acknow¬ 
ledged. 

G  Having 
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Having  had  frequent  occafion  to  mention 
aperients,  and  particularly  fuch  as  are  of  the' 
mildeft  nature,  it  may  be  proper,  in ,  this 
place,  to  give  a  caution  concerning  lenitive 
electuary,  in  cafes  where  the  ufe  of  Buxton 
water  is  indicated.  For  much  experience 
lias  convinced  me,  that  it  is  difpofed  to  create' 
very  troublefome  fymptoms,  as  acidity,  flatu¬ 
lency,  and  fometimes  a  confiderable  degree 
of  pain  in  the  ftomach.  Whether  thefe  com¬ 
plaints  arife  from  the  preparation  itfelf,  or 
from  fome  adventitious  caufe,  as  it’s  being  in 
a  ftate  of  fermentation,  it  may  be  difficulty 
perhaps,  to  determine.  But  as  the  compofi- 
tion  has  a  ftrong  tendency  to  fermentation* 
and  efpecially  at  that  feafon  of  the  year  when 
this  place  is  moft  frequented,  it  is  probable 
that  this  may  be  generally  the  reafon.  It  is 
fufficient  to  have  obferved  the  circumftance 
$n  order  to  guard  again  ft  the  confequences* 


Systematic  writers  have  affigned  two 
caufes  as  the  original  foundation  of  the  gout : 
a  certain  morbific  matter  at  all  times  prefent 

in 
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in  the  body;  or  a  difeafe  of  the  whole  confti*§ 
tution,  particularly  of  the  nerves,  in  which 
the  firft  powers  of  the  conftitution  are  lodged* 
Which  of  thefe  caufes  is  the  true  and  real 
foundation  of  this  diforder  muft  be  referred 
to  the  further  invefligation  of  the  learned  : 
fortunately  for  mankind,  the  practice  of  me¬ 
dicine  in  gouty  cafes  feldom  depends  on  any 
theoretical  reafoninga 

By  fome  of  it’s  warmeft  admirers,  Buxton 
water  has  been  efteemed  almoft  a  fpecific  in 
the  gout :  many  have  fuppofed  it  capable  of 
doing  great  fervice  in  all  fuch  cafes  in- 
difcriminately.  Truth  and  juftice,  however, 
demand  a  contradidlion  to  fuch  unwarrantable 
notions  :  but  they  demand  much  more.  In 
no  complaints  whatfoever,  which  have  fallen 
under  my  obfervation  and  experience,  is 
greater  caution  required  in  the  ufe  of  this 
water,  than  in  the  gout.  The  internal  ufe  of 
it  in  this  difeafe,  when  evident  marks  of  de¬ 
bility  in  the  conftitution  do  not  appear,  is 
ufually  attended  by  many  unpleafant  fymp- 
toms  ;  fuch  as  wandering  pains  flying  from 
limb  to  limb,  with  more  or  lefs  rednefs  in  the 
part  fo  momentarily  affefted,  and  fome 
degree  of  fever.  Yet  in  thefe  very  cafes,  it 
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frequently  happens  that  the  bath  may  be  ufecf^ 
not  only  with  fafety,  but  with  confiderable 
advantage.  In  all  fuch  fituations,  therefore, 
and  they  very  often  occur  in  this  place,  a 
nice  and  careful  diftinciion  of  circumftances 
is  abfolutely  required ;  and  this  caution  is 
likewife  neceflary  for  the  fatisfaCtion  of  the 
patient ;  whofe  mind  is  apt  to  be  difturbed 

by  his  prefent  fenfations  :  and  who  is  anxious 

#  *  •* 

to  quit  a  place,  where  a  medicine  from  which 
he  had  much  expectation  has  difagreed,  and 
where,  of  courfe,  he  experts  only  further 

difappointment. 

In  the  gout,  many  diforders  of  the  ftomach 
and  bowels  may  be  obferved  very  fimilar  to 
thofe  complaints  which  have  been  already 
mentioned.  They  are  fometimes  the  con- 
fequence  of  a  mifplaced  or  repelled  gout  5 
and  in  fuch,  Buxton  water  is  often  as  bene¬ 
ficial  as  in  the  other  cafes. 

Patients  of  this  defcription  always  require 
the  addition  of  fome  aromatic  to  the  water  ; 
and  the  warmer  aperients  are  here  extremely 
ufeful ;  indeed,  without  them,  the  relief  is 
feldom  correspondent  to  our  wifhes.  Emetics 
in  thefe  cafes,  if  at  all  juflifiable,  are  to  be 
exhibited  with  extreme  caution,  and  *a  regard 

to 
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to  the  particular  fituation  immediately  be¬ 
fore  us. 

The  gout  has  been  termed,  but  in  my 
opiniqn  unjuftly,  the  opprobrium  of  phyfick. 
Of  no  diforder  to  which  the  human  frame  is 
liable  have  we  a  more  exadl,  or  a  more 
mafterly  defcription  ;  in  none  is  the  treat-* 
ment  better  adjufted  to  the  fymptoms;  nor  can 
any  thing  be  more  judicioufly  characterized 
than  the  diftindtion  between  the  regular  and 
the  anomalous  fpecies  of  that  complaint.  It 
muft,  however,  adi^itted,  that  a  cure  is 
not  to  be  expected  from  any  medicine  in 
prefent  ufe.  And  though,  in  fome  young  and 
robufl  coriftitutiops^  much  of  the  fomes  may 
be  cut  off  by  regimen  and  temperance,  it  is  to 
be  lamented,  that,  in  many  perfons,  this  me¬ 
thod  is  inadmiffible.  Too  often,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  a  certain  degree  of  ftimulus  in  diet  is 
requifite  for  the  prevention  of  internal  at¬ 
tacks,  and  to  give  due  energy  to  the  fluggiih 
fprings  of  life  and  adtion.  The  appeal  might 
be  made  with  much  confidence  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  every  profefiional  man,  or  even 
to  the  obfervation  of  any  intelligent  patient, 
provided  his  fufferings  would  permit  him, 
without  prejudice,  to  attend  to  his  own  fenla- 
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tions.  It  is,  then,  no  defed  in  the  art,  if  it 
be  found  unequal  to  the  reftraint  of  the 
ftrongeft  paffions  and  propenfities  to  which 
human  nature  is  expofed.  If,  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  thefe  paffions  have  been  in¬ 
dulged  fo  far  as  to  admit  of  no  control,  no 
blame  can  fall  upon  a  liberal  and  ufeful  pro- 
feffion,  becaufe  it  finds  itfelf  under  the  ne- 
eeffity  of  yielding  to  long  habits  of  luxury  or 
intemperance.  Too  generally  it  is  obliged 
to  accommodate  all  it’s  powers,  and  adapt  it’s 
mode  of  relief  to  prefent  drcumftances?  and 
prefect  fiifferings. 


To  return  to  my  fubjed*  It  has  been  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  that,  in  many  gouty  cafes  at¬ 
tended  with  debility,  Buxton  water  may  be 
taken  with  much  propriety,  and  frequently 
with  good  effect  This  idea  will  be  found 
particularly  applicable  to  fuch  cafes  of  atonic 
gout,  as  chiefly  affed  the  ftomach  and  bowels  \ 
and  referable  the  diforders  of  thofe  parts  iq 
~  the  manner  heretofore  defcribed. 

The  afflided  of  this  clafs,  then,  ought  not 
to  flatter  himfelf  with  the  vain  hope  of  totally 
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eradicating  a  complaint  by  the  ufe  of  this 
water,  or  of  any  other  medicine.  Such  vain 
expectations  can  be  productive  of  nothing 
but  mortification  and  difappointment.  But, 
If  he  will  reft  contented  with  the  moderate 
profpeCt  of  rendering  the  gout  more  regular 
and  mild  in  It’s  attacks,  with  longer  and  more 
perfect  inter  millions,  fuch  reafonable  fatis- 
faCtion  will  feidom  be  denied  him  from  a 

•  «•  '  *  y 

proper  and  cautious  ufe  of  Buxton  water. 

However  difagreeabie  to  my  own  wifhes, 
as  well  as  to  long-received  opinions,  truth  and 
much  experience  forbid  me  to  fpeak  highly 
in  praife  of  Buxton  water  in  paralytic  di£* 
orders  ;  the  frequency  and  increafe  of  which 
are  univerfally  acknowledged  and  lamented. 
In  the  conduCt  of  thefe  patients,  it  muft  be 
allowed,  that  a  careful  attention,  arid  precife 
difcrimination  of  the  original,  as  well  as  le- 
condary  caufes,  fo  far  as  they  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  are  indifpenfably  neceffary.  In  many, 
.either  from  the  aCtual  plenitude  of  the  veffels* 
or  from  the  rarefaCtion  of  the  blood,  much 
increafed  by  drinking  this  water,  the  dif- 
pofition  to  flupor  and  heavinefs.  Inch  com¬ 
mon  fymptoms  in  paliies,  is  greatly  aggra¬ 
vated.  Thefe  are  often  the  prognoses  of  an 
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impending  apoplexy ;  which,  in  fome  In- 
fiances  at  leaft,  might  have  been  prevented. 
And,  befides  the  direCt  mifchief  arifing  from 
the  ufe  of  this  water,  it  has  alfo  a  tendency  to 
ftimulate  the  appetite  ;  a  fenfation  too  apt  to 
be  indulged  ;  and  when  indulged,  productive 
of  confequences  obvious  to  the  plaineft  un- 
derftanding.  When  the  ftomach  is  in  an 
over-loaded  and  diftended  ftate,  it’s  mufcular 
powers,  already  weakened,  become  ftlll  more 
unequal  to  the  digeftion  of  the  aliment, 
whereby  the  difpofition  to  danger  is  yet  more 
increafed.  The  a  filleted  of  this  clafs  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  this 
refpeCt ;  any  confiderable  quantity  of  food 
ought  never  to  be  taken  at  a  fmgle  meal, 
particularly  in  the  evening,  for  reafons  which 
fcarcely  require  an  explanation. 

But  if  fome  paralytic  diforders  arife  from 
plenitude  or  rarefaction,  there  are  alfo  fome 
which  proceed  from  a  di  mini  died  or  de¬ 
fective  energy  in  the  habit ;  and  indeed  arb 
attended  with  evident  marks  of  debility.  In 
ihefe,  no  danger  can  accrue  from  a  prudent 
,  ufe  of  this  water  :  on  the  contrary,  it’s  gentle 
ftimulus  may  contribute  to  warm  and  in¬ 
vigorate  the  ftomach,  with  which  all  the 
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mufcles  of  the  body  fo  wonderfully  fympa- 
thize.  Here  the  addition  of  fome  aro¬ 
matic  to  the  water  is  aim  oft  always  re¬ 
quired  ;  and  perhaps  aether  may,  in  fuch 
cafes,  be  fomewhat  of  an  appropriate  medi¬ 
cine,  while  it  anfwers  at  the  fame  time  every 
purpofe  of  the  fpicy  tindure.  The  bowels 
mull  on  no  account  be  negleded ;  as  they 
nfually  experience  the  fame  wantx  of  tone 
with  the  reft  of  the  body  :  for  which  reafon, 
the  ufe  of  fome  warm  aperient  can  feidom 
with  propriety  be  omitted.  And  the  former 
cautions  refpeding  food  are  even  in  thefe 
cafes  of  debility  to  be  carefully  obferved. 

Having  had  occaiion  to  mention  the  fym- 
pathy  of  the  ftomach  with  the  mufcles  of 
every  part,  1  may  be  permitted  to  give  a  fa¬ 
miliar  inftance  of  it.  When  a  perfon  has 
undergone  the  extreme  of  labour,  or  fatigue 
of  any  kind,  if  a  fupply  of  any  cordial  be  ex¬ 
hibited,  long  before  it  Is  poffible  for  that 
cordial  to  take  effed  on  the  general  circula¬ 
tion,  the  mufcular  powers  of  the  body  in  ge¬ 
neral  are  wonderfully  recovered,  and  addon* 
and  even  vigour,  renewed  through  the  whole 
frame. 


$efide$ 
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Befides  thefe  two  fpecies  of  palfy,  local 
complaints  of  this  nature  are  frequently  ob-i 
ferved,  arifing  from  unnatural  preflure,  or 
accident  of  fome  kind.  But  as  fuch  have  ge¬ 
nerally  a  relation  to  the  bath,  rather  than  to. 
$he  internal  ufe  of  this  water,  they  will  be 
more  properly  noticed  in  the  fucceeding 
chapter. 

Nervous  complaints,  as  they  are  called,  in¬ 
clude  fuch  a  variety  of  diforders,  arife  from 
fuch  a  number  of  caufes,  and  lead  to  fo  very 
extenfive  a  field  for  enquiry,  that  a  detail  of 
them  cannot  be  expeded  in  a  work  of  this 
kind.  The  diftindion  between  thofe  attended 
with  fever,  and  thofe  which  are  free  from  it*, 
ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  view.  This,  and 
this  only,  can  afford  plain  and  fatisfadory  di- 
redions  for  our  condud  in  the  ufe  of  Buxton 
water.  It  is  painful,  however,  to  obferve 
how  feldom  this  diftindion  is  made  in  any 
fituation :  and  as,  without  it,  all  our  en¬ 
deavours  are  fruftrated,  no  woi\der  if  patients 
are  induced,  by  negligence  or  want  of  judg¬ 
ment  on  our  part,  to  fly  for  relief  from  one 
quack  medicine  to  another* 

indolence 
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Indolence,  intemperance  and  vexation 
have  been  affigned  as  general  caufes  of  the 
gout :  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  will  be 
altogether  admitted  ;  though,  doubtlefs,  they 
add  to  the  frequency  and  violence  of  it’s 
attacks.  But  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
acknowledging  that  they  are  the  common 
fources  of  nervous  diforders*  For  the  two 
firft,  the  remedy  feems  obvious,  but  is  by  no 
means  fo  eafy  and  practicable  as  may  be 
imagined.  Long  habits  of  indolence  and  in¬ 
temperance  make  fuch  a  rapid  progrefs,  and 
gain  fo  powerful  an  afcendency  by  gratifica¬ 
tion  and  indulgence,  as  too  often  to  counter¬ 
act  the  endeavours  of  the  moft  fenfible  and 
moft  determined  perfons.  Great  care  is  re¬ 
quired,  therefore,  in  checking  every  difpo- 
fition  of  this  kind  in  the  firft  inftance,  from 
what  caufe  foever  it  may  arife  ;  and  firmnefs 
and  refolution  in  refilling  the  influence  of 
habit. 

^  / 

Far  be  it  from  me,  or  any  man,  to  trifle 
with  the  real  and  weighty  afflictions  which 
inevitably  prefs  on  the  checkered  paflage  of 
our  lives.  Of  thefe,  every  human  being,  at 
a  certain  period  of  life,  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
have  received  his  £hare  ;  they  muft  and  will 

be 
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be  heard  ;  he  who  does  not  feel  them  mult 
be  more  or  lefs  than  man.  “  The  mind 
difeafed,  the  rooted  forrow,  the  troubles  of 
the  brain  ;55  in  thefe  the  patient,  it  is  true, 
mu  ft  minifter  to  himlelf.  Alas  !  he  muft 
long  minifter  in  vain.  The  lenient  hand  of 
time,  the  avocations  of  bufmefs,  the  fym- 
pathy  of  friends,  and  the  confolatory  re¬ 
flections  arifmg  from  fuperior  confidera- 
tions,  gradually  afford  that  relief,  of  which, 
at  the  prefent  moment,  unhappy  man  almoft 
defpairs. 

It  is  in  the  lefs  evils  of  life  that  men  ought 
refolutely  to  minifter  to  themfelves.  The 
minute  and  fmifter  events,  which  daily  per-* 
plex  and  teaze  us,  are,  upon  examination,  of 
fo  little  moment,  that  they  do  not  feetn  to 
call  for  that  exertion  of  which  the  human, 
mind,  under  fuch  circumftances,  is  capable* 
They  do,  however,  require  it :  and,  unlefs, 
men  guard  with  circumfpedlion  againft  their 
intrufion,  and  make  a  fteady  refiftance  to  their 
continual  and  importunate  demands,  they  are 
certainly  laying  the  foundation  in  their  own 
minds  for  an  endlefs  fupply  of  mifery  and 
ill-health* 


That 
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There  are  fome  nervous  complaints  which 
appear  to  have  had  their  origin,  or  at  leaft 
to  have  been  much  increafed  by  a  too  liberal 
ufe  of  mercurial  medicines.  One  affedtion. 
of  this  kind  is  particularly  to  be  obferved, 
as  conveying  an  unpleafant,  if  not  a  tre¬ 
mendous  appearance.  A  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  if  it  proceeds  from  a  diftended,  weak, 
or  difeafed  veflel,  does  really  prefent  as  in¬ 
timidating  and  frightful  an  idea,  as  the  ima¬ 
gination  can  well  form.  But  as  it  is  a  fymp- 
torn  often  arifing  from  great  irritability  of 
conftitution,  or  from  fome  ftimulus  remaining 
in  the  fyflem,  much  comfort  accrues  from  the 
hope  of  it’s  originating  from  one  or  other 
of  thefe  confiderations.  In  this,  and  indeed 
in  many  diforders  which  have  a  relation  to 
the  nerves,  either  from  the  efficacy  of  the 
water,  the  peculiar  air  of  the  place,  or  fome 
of  the  more  indiredt  and  collateral  advan¬ 
tages  attending  it,  few  patients  leave  Buxton 
without  being  fenfible  of  having  received 
fome  confiderable  benefits. 

Buxton  water  is  frequently  of  ufe  in  fcro- 
fulous  diforders,  which  are  at  this  time 
efteemed,  and  probably  on  good  grounds,  af- 
fedtions  of  the  lymphatic  fyflem  principally. 

By 
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By  the  ready  introduction  of  the  water  intd 
the  fineft  veflels ;  and  by  it’s  mild  and 
friendly  ftimulus,  it  is  certainly  well  adapted 
to  theft  complaints.  And  as  the  cortex  by 
iio  means  interferes  with  it’s  ufe,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  contributes  much  to  it’s  efficacy,  it 
will  be  very  proper  to  give  it  in  fome  fhape 
with  the  water.  Though  the  fubftance  is 
more  powerful,  yet,  as  the  tincture  or  ex- 
trad  is  more  convenient,  one  of  them  is  pre¬ 
ferable.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  bath  is  a  very 
cffential  objed,  as  will  be  obferved  in  another 
place. 

It  may  be  neceffary  to  add  here,  tha t, 
whatever  has  been  fuggefted  concerning  fcro- 
fula  has  no  relation  to  fuch  fpecies  of  it  as 
are  attended  with  fever  ;  particularly  fuch  as 
affed  the  cheft,  as  is  too  frequently  the 
cafe. 

The  quantity  of  Buxton  water  to  be  taken 
at  one  time,  as  prefcribed  by  many  writers,  is 
too  large  ;  by  fome  it  is  immenfe.  We  are 
gravely  advifed  to  take  three  pints  in  the 
forenoon,  and  a  tolerable  portion  in  the 
evening.  But  experience  does  not  juftify 
the  ufe  of  it  in  fuch  quantities,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  in  any  cafe ;  and  in  fome,  fuch  bold 
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advice  fee  ms  to  threaten  the  mofl  mifchievous 
eonfequences.  The  bed  thing  which  can 
happen  from  large  draughts,  is  a  tendency  to 
pafs  off  by  the  kidnies.  But  how  feldom  is 
fuch  an  effedt  required  ?  And,  if  it  does  not 
pafs  off  in  fome  fuch  manner,  how  many 
ferious  misfortunes  is  this  water  capable  of 
producing  ? 

In  common,  two  glafles,  each  of  the  fize  of 
a  third  part  of  a  pint,  are  as  much  as  ought 
to  be  drank  before  breakfaft,  at  the  diftance 
of  forty  minutes  between  each :  and  one  or 
two  of  the  fame  glafles  between  breakfaft  and 
dinner  will  be  quite  fufficient.  And  indeed, 
whether  it  is  meant  to  ftrengthen  the  fto- 
mach,  to  corredt  or  reftore  the  Accretions,  or 
to  be  introduced  into  the  mo  ft  minute  parts 
of  the  habit,  theory  and  pradtice  will  here 
perfedtly  coincide.  The  inftances,  therefore, 
in  which  a  large  quantity  of  the  water  can 
be  advifable,  are  rare,  and  form  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  general  rule  which  has  been 
laid  down. 

In  nephritic  and  calculous  patients,  a  de¬ 
viation  may  fometimes  be  properly  enough 
made  from  thefe  directions ;  for  in  them,  the 
very  weight  and  preflure  of  fuch  a  fluid,  when 
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applied  to  the  urinary  paffages,  may  poffibly 
be  attended  with  advantage  ;  and  it  is  a  fadt, 
that  many  fuch  patients  do  find  great  relief. 
Yet,  as  the  parts  are  very  liable  to  fpafxnodic 
conftrldtions,  a  confiderable  degree  of  judg¬ 
ment  is  required,  in  order  to  diftinguifh,  in 
fome  meafure,  the  real  caufe  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  ;  otherwife,  by  enlarging  the  dofe,  an 
additional  force  will  be  given  to  a  ftimulus 
already  too  great ;  and  an  aggravation  of  the 
fymptoms  muft  inevitably  follow.  In  many, 
and  particularly  in  cafes  of  this  defcription, 
sether  is  very  properly  adminiftered  with  the 
water. 

On  much  reflection  concerning  the  ufe  of 
Buxton  water  in  nephritic  complaints,  I  have 
been  often  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  benefits 
which  many  patients  have  received  from  it. 
It  cannot  be  afcribed  to  the  fixed  or  me¬ 
phitic  air  contained  in  it ;  for  of  this  it  con¬ 
tains  lefs,  as  has  been  repeatedly  obferved, 
than  many  common  fprings.  Can  it  be  fup- 
pofed  to  proceed  from  the  difpofition  it  has 
to  correft  acidity  in  the  firfi  paffages  ?  which, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  an  ingenious, 
though  anonymous  writer,  is  the  means  of 
preventing  many  caufes  of  irritation  from 
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arriving  at  the  kidnies.  The  relief  is  too 
fudden  to  be  attributed  to  an  alteration, 
which,  in  the  nature  of  it,  muft  be  gradual 
and  progreffive.  Poffibly  it  may  be  owing 
Amply  to  the  effeCI  of  quantity  in  a  fluid 
friendly  to  the  conftitution,  and  particularly 
difpofed  to  wafh  away  fome  particles  of 
matter  inimical  efpecially  to  the  urinary  Ac¬ 
cretions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  deductions  of  theory 
from  the  analyfis  of  Buxton  water ;  or  what- 
foever  weak  and  idle  notions  may  be  enter¬ 
tained  concerning  it,  which  arife  from  it’s 
want  of  tafte  or  flavour  ;  certain  it  is,  from 
all  manner  of  experience,  that,  in  feverifh  and 
inflammatory  complaints,  it  is  found  ex¬ 
tremely  prejudicial.  Indeed,  it’s  aCtive  pro¬ 
perties  are  fuch,  that  young  perfons  in  the 
higheft  health  feldom  drink  it  with  impunity; 
and  as  they  are  not  apt  to  be  cautious  on 
fuch  occafions,  they  ought  always  to  be  re¬ 
minded  by  their  friends,  and  put  upon  their 
guard  as  to  the  ufe  of  it. 

In  all  approaches  to  he&ic  diforders,  this 
water  ought  to  be  religioufly  avoided  Even 
in  the  apparent  ftate  of  convalefcence  from 
the  pulmonary  abfcefs,  either  from  it’s  own 
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adive  qualities,  or  the  unfriendly  air  of  the 
country,  the  moft  careful  trial  of  it  can  hardly 
be  made  without  danger  of  aggravating  the 
mifchief.  And  in  that  frequent,  treacherous, 
and  cruel  fpecies  of  hedic  arifing  from  tu¬ 
bercles,  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  drink  it  with 
any  kind  of  fafety.  For,  exclufive  of  it’s 
noxious  eflfeds  in  difeafes  of  the  chefl,  the 
ftate  of  the  tubercles  is  fo  continually  change 
ing  from  indolence  to  inflammation,  and 
thence  to  fuppuration,  that  if  the  exhibition 
of  the  water  might  at  one  time  be  fuppofed 
innocent,  or  even  proper ;  at  another,  and 
perhaps  a  very  fhort  period,  it  muft  prove 
irritating,  and  attended  with  palpably  bad 
effeds. 

From  every  thing  which  has  been  faid  on 
this  fubjed,  it  will  eafily  be  collected,  and 
indeed  cannot  have  efcaped  the  notice  of 
every  reader,  that  chronic  diforders  are  thofe 
.  for  which  Buxton  water  has  any  pretenfions 
to  be  celebrated.  Thefe,  in  general,  only 
admit  of  relief  by  the  flow  and  gradual  ope¬ 
ration  of  fuch  medicines  as  are  called  altera¬ 
tive  ;  fuch  as  ad:  by  inducing  an  almoft  im¬ 
perceptible  change  in  the  conftitution ;  of 
courfe,  therefore,  requiring  time  and  perfe- 
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verance.  Of  this  kind  is  the  water  now 
under  confideration. 

From  the  obfervations  which  have  been 
now  made  on  Buxton  water,  joined  to  fair 
analogical  reafoning,  conclufions  may  be 
drawn  as  to  the  rational  ufe  of  it  in  feveral 
diforders  which  have  not  been  particularly 
enumerated. 

The  intention  of  this  work  is  by  no  means 
to  prevent  or  preclude  the  neceflity  of  proper 
advice  ;  but  principally  to  afford  fome  degree 
of  fatisfadion  to  profeffional  perfons  at  a 
diftance,  by  wrhich  they  may  be  enabled  to 
form  fome  judgment  as  to  the  propriety  of  a 
medicine  they  may  be  difpofed  to  recom¬ 
mend. 

If  this  has  been  done  with  good  effed  by 
the  information  herein  contained,  the  do- 
rneflic  phyfician,  as  better  acquainted  with 
the  particulars  of  his  patient’s  cafe,  will  be 
rendered  a  more  competent  judge  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  expeded  from  this  water,  than 
any  ftranger  poffibly  can  be.  The  afflided 
alfo  will  have  the  unfpeakable  comfort  of 
ufmg  a  medicine  by  the  advice  of  a  friendly 
and  well-informed  neighbour. 

H  2 
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Before  this  part  of  the  fubjed  is  concluded, 
it  is  highly  neceffary  to  take  notice  of  a  cir- 
cumftance  of  fome  confequence  to  perfons  re¬ 
fer  ting  to  Buxton,  whether  invalids,  or  other- 
wife. 

St.  Ann’s  well,  with  it’s  pump,  is  fo  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  crefcent,  as  well  as  to  the  hall, 
and  is,  indeed,  fo  very  convenient  to  the 
whole  village,  that  it  is  difficult  to  prevent 
the  fervants  from  bringing  this  medicinal 
water  to  the  table,  as  well  as  from  ufing  it 
for  every  culinary  purpofe.  Now  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  no  great  change  is  produced  by 
the  lofs  of  it’s  warmth  ;  but,  at  all  events, 
much  of  it’s  effed  is  ftill  remaining.  That 
fpirit,  or  vapour,  which  is  not  diffipated  in 
a  boiling  heat,  is  doubtlefs  left  only  in  a  ftate 
of  compreffion.  It  readily  then  becomes  di¬ 
latable  ;  and,  when  put  into  adion  by  the 
warmth  of  the  body,  may  be  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  great  mifehief.  A  water  fo  impreg¬ 
nated,  and  whofe  conftituent  parts  are  de¬ 
tached  with  fo  much  difficulty,  cannot  with 
fafety  be  employed  for  general  purpofes. — 
There  is,  befides,  an  abfurdity  in  the  pradice, 

and  iomething  diffonant  from  every  idea  of 

pro- 
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propriety  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  place. 
For,  if  a  medicinal  water,  as  they  fuppofe  it 
to  be,  can  be  taken  with  impunity  in  the  mod 
imre drained,  and  mod  unqualified  manner, 
it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  conceive  that  the 
powers  of  fuch  a  water  can  be  equal  in  any 
degree  to  thofe  virtues,  with  an  opinion  of 
which  it  is  fo  much  their  intered  1 6  imprefs 
all  mankind. 

For  the  chymidry  of  Dr.  Short,  it  may  be 
neceffary  to  make,  at  this  time,  a  confiderable 
allowance  :  but  his  directions  for  the  ufe  of 
Buxton  water  are  drawn  from  much  expe¬ 
rience  ;  and  they  are  delivered  in  fo  appofite 
and  fo  expreffive  a  form,  that  this  part  of  the 
fubjeCt  may  be  properly  concluded  in  his 
own  words  c 

u  If,  by  drinking  large  quantities  of  this 
water,  we  load  and*  pall  the  veflels,  fo  that 
they  are  not  able  to  throw  it  off  by  perfpira- 
tion,  or  feme  of  the  emunCtories,  by  fuch 
dupidity,  and  not  by  any  fault  in  the  water, 
we  expoie  ourfelves  to  many  dangers. 

u  Since,  even  in  a  healthy  date,  exercife  is 
neceffary  for  the  purpofes  of  digedion,  circu¬ 
lation,  nutrition,  fecretion  and  evacuation, 
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it  is  particularly  required,  during  the  ufe  of 

this  water,  that  the  additional  quantity  of 

fluid  may  not  remain  a  fluggifh  and  oppreflive 

load  in  the  body. 

¥ 

u  As  the  weight  and  motion  of  the  blood 
are  increaied,  and  the  blood  itfelf  rarefied  by 
drinking  this  water,  our  exercife  fhould  not 
be  too  violent.  Neither  fhould  it  be  ufed  but 
at  a  time  when  the  fecreting  vefiels  are  emp¬ 
tied  and  molt  paffable.  The  proper  time, 
therefore,  is  in  the  morning,  when  the  vefiels 
are  expanded  and  relaxed  by  the  night’s 
reft,  which  has  alfo  thrown  off  many  fuper- 
fluities,  and,  in  particular,  has  unloaded  the 
vefiels  on  the  furface  of  the  body. 

u  Since  the  Secretions  depend  fo  much  on 
a  proportionate  diminution  of  the  Superfluous 
juices,  the  appetite  ought  not  to  be  indulged 
either  with  improper  food,  or  too  great  a 
variety  of  it ;  efpecially  at  night,  when  the 
active  voluntary  faculties  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
in  a  paflive  and  relaxed  ftate. 

“  If  reft  be  neceffary  for  the  due  mixture 
of  the  fluids,  for  the  appofition  of  nutritious 
particles,  and  for  the  evacuation  of  fuper- 
flufties,  as  well  as  for  the  invigoration  of  the 
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whole  fyftem,  then  fuch  as  have  occafion  for, 
and  expe£t  relief  from  thefe  waters,  fhould 
not  be  tempted,  on  any  account,  to  invert  the 
order  of  nature,  by  turning  night  into  day, 
gnd  day  into  night.’5 
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CHAP .  VII L 

ON  BATHING. 


TJUXTON  water  is  of  fo  peculiar  and 
happy  a  temperature,  that  it  may  be 
ufed  either  as  a  moderately  warm,  or  as  a 
gentle  cold  bath  :  for  it  has  been  repeatedly 
obferved,  that  the  heat  of  it  is  by  Farenheit’s 
thermometer  82  degrees,  and  the  heat  of  the 
blood  98.  Many  and  various  benefits, ’there¬ 


fore,  may  be  derived  from  it  in  each  of  thefe 


refpeds  ;  but  the  prefent  objed  is  to  regard 
it  principally  as  a  tepid  bath :  and,  from 
whatever  caufe  arifing,  whether  from  tem¬ 
perature,  it’s  conftituent  parts,  or  both,  ex¬ 
perience  will  juftify  a  very  pleafing  account 
of  it’s  effeds  ;  which  being  often  immediate, 
obvious,  and  diftind,  the  enquiry  will  be  at¬ 
tended  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  fatis- 
fadion. 

Though  in  an  addrefs  to  profeffional  per- 
fons  in  general  it  may  not  be  neceffary,  there 
can  be  no  impropriety  in  attempting  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  manner  in  which  great  changes  may 
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be  made  in  the  fyftem,  and  great  benefits  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  bath  of  the  temperature  here 
defcribed. 

In  the  firft  place,  on  plunging  into  the 
water,  a  certain  (hock  is  received,  the  im- 
preflion  of  which  is  more  or  leis  powerful  in. 
proportion  to  the  difference  of  temperature. 
By  this  force  the  blood  is  driven  back  from 
all  the  fmall  veffels  on  the  furface  of  the 

9 

body,  and  impelled  upon  thofe  which  are 
deeper  and  more  internally  feated.  The  lafi, 
of  courfe,  become  over-loaded,  and  muft  con¬ 
tinue  *fo,  as  long  as  the  contradion  of  the 
former  fhall  remain.  But,  in  a  conftitution 
of  common  ftrength,  the  fhock  Is  almoft  in- 
ftantaneoufly  overcome  by  the  powerful  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  heart,  and  large  internal  veffels, 
which  drive  back  the  blood  into  the  fmaller 
canals*  Now  the  fkin  becomes  fofter,  the  ab~ 
forbents  are  called  into  addon,  and  imbibe 
the  water  ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  ex- 
halents  perfpire  their  contents.  A  rnoft  agree¬ 
able  glow,  and  fenfation  of  warmth  is  then 

perceived.  The  water  abforbed  by  the  lym- 

> 

phatics  becomes  mixed  with  the  blood,  and 
other  juices  of  the  body;  and  this  with  the 
advantage  of  requiring  no  labour  from  the  di- 

geftive 
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geftive  organs :  a  point  of  no  fmall  confe- 
quence  in  many  conftitutions. 

By  this  relaxation  of  the  fkin  and  mufcles 
externally  feated,  the  pores  are  expanded,  the 
fluids  in  the  capillaries,  or  fine  veflels  on  the 
furface,  are  rendered  thinner,  their  motion 
becomes  more  free,  and  the  perfpiration,  of 
courfe,  is  confiderably  promoted. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  any  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  water  be  imbibed  during 
the  operation,  becaufe  little,  if  any  addition 
of  weight  is  perceived  in  the  body  after 
bathing.  But  perhaps  this  circumftance  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  temporary  increafe 
of  perfpiration;  which  may  reafonably  enough 
be  fuppofed  to  bear  a  certain  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  water  abforbed. 

By  the  ufe,  then,  of  fuch  a  bath  as  this 
of  Buxton,  many  advantages  may  be  derived. 
The  folids  receive  a  moderate  ftimulus,  which, 
for  a  fliort  time,  increafes  their  action  without 
diminilhing  their  powers.  They  are  foftened, 
moiftened,  dilated,  agitated  and  ftrengthened. 
The  motion  alfo  of  the  fluids  is  accelerated ; 
and  by  the  diluting,  as  well  as  rarefying  efle£ts 
of  this  water,  they  are  attenuated,  and  fitted 
fither  for  circulation  in  their  proper  chan-* 
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nels,  or  for  evacuation  ;  advantages  which 
are  greatly  affifted  by  the  enlargement  of  their 
canals.  They  become  then  better  adapted  to 
the  neceffary  and  due  functions  of  the  body  ; 
or  are  prepared  for  removal  from  the  habit, 
either  by  infenfible  perfpiration,  or  the  other 
emunCtories  provided  for  their  difcharge. 

“  When  the  actions  of  the  body,  fays  Dr, 
Jones,  be  depraved,  diminifhed,  or  aboliflbed 
by  diftemperatures  not  mortal,  nothing  more 
fafely,  nothing  more  aptly,  nothing  more  de¬ 
licately  reduceth  them  to  their  priftine  activi¬ 
ty,  than  the  dulce  or  deleCtable  baths  or  wells 
of  Buckftones.  Buckftone  baths  have  not 
the  fourth  part  of  the  heat  of  the  bath  of 
Bathes,  being  only  as  if  a  quart  of  boiling 
water  were  commixed  with  a  gallon  of  cold 
water  ;  but  Bathe  is,  as  if  to  a  gallon  of 
Teething  water  were  put  a  quart  of  cold 
water.  For  this  reafon,  it  attra& eth  and  dif- 
folveth  more  fpeedily,  but  Buckftones  more 
fweetly,  more  delicately,  more  finely,  more 
daintily,  and  more  temperately,  not  bringing 
half  fo  many  accidents  as  Bathe ;  but  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  very  effectually  for  many  in¬ 
firmities,  molt  commodioufly  restraining  un¬ 
natural  difcharges,  and  ftrengthening  the 
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feeble  members,  aflifting  the  animal,  natural, 
and  vital  faculties,  difperfmg  opilacions,  and 
qualifying  griefs.” 


In  many  diforders  of  the  ftomach  and 
✓ 

bowels,  whether  proceeding  from  fpafmodic 
affedion,  or  obftrudion,  or  both,  Buxton 
water  is  often  of  great  fervice  ;  even  in  many 
which  do  not  properly  admit  of  it’s  internal 
life.  Complaints  of  this  kind  are  ufually  at¬ 
tended  with  pain,  fulnefs,  hardnefs,  tenfion 
and  conftridion  of  the  part ;  and  often  with 
fome  degree  of  fever.  Such  fymptoms  ne- 
ceffarily  forbid  the  drinking  of  the  water  ;  yet 
even  here  the  bath  may  be  ufed  with  con¬ 
fidence,  unlefs  fome  obvious  and  pofitively 
bad  effeds  appear  to  arife  from  it. 

The  ufe  of  the  bath  will,  however,  in  all 
fuch  cafes,  be  much  affifted  by  fome  appro¬ 
priate  medicine.  The  neutral  falts  will  often 
be  found  beneficial ;  and  contribute  much  to 
the  relief  of  patients  in  this  fituation.  Should 
they  difagree,  or  prove  ineffedual,  fome  mild 
purgative  will  be  required.  Soap  and  rhu¬ 
barb,  manna,  fenna,  or  caftor  oil,  will  be  then 
*  indifi 
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indifpenfably  necefTary.  Clyfters  alfo  fhould 
not  be  negledled,  as  being  of  effential  ufe  in 
a  variety  of  refpedts.  And,  during  the  time 
of  bathing,  friction  of  the  abdomen  with  the 
hand  will  not  be  found  trifling  or  ufelefs  :  at 
other  times,  advantage  may  be  received  from 
employing  a  flannel,  or  brufh,  for  the  fame 
purpofe. 

In  fuch  fituations,  the  pump,  fo  far  from 
anfwering  any  beneficial  purpofe,  never  fails 
to  ftimulate  and  increafe  the  fymptoms :  if  it 
be  at  all  admiffible,  it  is  at  the  conclufion  or 
end  of  bathing,  when  the  fever  and  ob- 
ftrudtions  have  been  removed.  At  this  time, 
the  cold  bath  is  generally  indicated.  And  it 
is  one  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  Buxton, 
that  it  is  in  our  power  to  give  that  precife 
flhock  which  the  particular  circumftances  feem 
to  demand.  If  that  period  of  the  complaint 
be  demanded  which  requires  the  ufe  of  tonics, 
it  is  when  the  ftools,  after  being  clay-coloured 
or  white,  have  recovered  their  natural  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  and  when  the  urine,  before  clear 
and  high- coloured,  is  found  to  depofit  a 
reddifh  fediment.  Thefe  changes,  joined  to 
the  ceflation  of  pain  and  fever,  may  be 
efteemed  decilive  of  the  advantages  already 
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obtained ;  and  afford*  at  the  fame  time,  a 
diredion  as  to  the  meafures  now  to  be 
purfued. 

The  morning  has  been  generally,  almoft 
indeed  univerfally  and  indifcriminately,  re¬ 
commended  as  the  mo  ft  favourable  time  for 
bathing  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  very  injudi- 
cioufly.  In  diforders  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels 
it  is  particularly  improper  For,  as  in  fuch  it 
is  often  advifable  to  continue  in  the  bath  for 
a  confiderable  time,  the  patient  is  hereby 
expofed  to  many  inconveniences.  The  effects 
of  a  tepid  bath  on  the  {kin  have  been  already 
obferved  ;  and  they  are  really  fuch  as,  in  this 
cold  and  inhofpitable  climate,  to  confine  the 
patients  within  the  houfe  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  Hence  they  are  precluded  from 
any  benefits  arifing  from  the  open  air,  and 
from  that  eafy,  gentle  exercife,  which,  and 
which  only  they  can  well  bear. 

Breakfaft  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  light  meal, 
eafily  digefled.  And  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  gives  no  permanent  fulnefs  to  the  veffels, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  contributes  fomewhat  to 
fortify  the  fyftem,  and  to  render  the  patient 
more  equal  to  an  operation,  which  to  feme 
is  terrifying,  and  to  many  fatiguing  for  the 

moment. 
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moment.  There  is  nothing  in  it  which  can 
poffibly  contradict  any  other  rational  indica¬ 
tion  ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  it  admits  of 
every  advantage  arifing  from  air,  exercife,  or 
fociety. 

As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  for  invalids, 
the  time  between  breakfaft  and  dinner  feems 
the  moft  proper  for  bathing :  but  this  is  to 
be  underftood  as  relating  to  the  tepid  bath. 
The  prefcribed  or  ufual  exercife  is  to  be  taken 
before  the  bath.  Yet,  though  this  is  the 
ufual  time,  if  the  earlier  part  of  the  morning 
will  permit,  it  is  always  good  hufbandry,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  a  country  fo  liable  to  ftorms,  to 
avail  ourfelves  of  the  opportunity. 

Breakfaft,  exercife,  and  the  bath,  will  be 
fufficient  employment  till  dinner ;  after  which 
the  bather  is  fcarcely  expofed  to  any  degree  of 
mifchief ;  fo  that  he  gains  every  advantage 
from  this  time  of  going  into  the  water,  and 
avoids  every  thing  which  may  be  dangerous 
or  difagreeable. 

It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  obferve,  that 
if  it  be  neceflary  to  drink  the  water  during  the 
ufe  of  the  bath,  the  bath  mu  ft  be  ufed  rather 
fooner.in  the  forenoon,  that  a  glafs  may  be 
taken  an  hour  before  dinner.  For  it  may 

be 
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be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  that  in  no  cafe  is  the  water  to  be 
taken  immediately  before  bathing,  which, 
however  abfurd,  is  notwithftanding  a  com¬ 
mon  practice.  The  leait  confideration  on  the 
confequences  of  filling  the  veffels  at  fuch  a 
time,  with  the  rarefaction  arifing  from  the 
particular  compofition  of  the  water,  muft 
render  every  argument  on  this  head  fuper- 
fiuous  and  unneceffary. 

In  many  complaints  of  the  kidnies  and 
urinary  paffages,  where  no  calculus  is  actually 
formed,  or  any  ulceration  taken  place,  the 
frequent  and  long-continued  life  of  the  bath 
will  generally  be  found  pleafant,  as  well  as 
beneficial.  Many  of  thefe  require  the  internal 
ufe  of  the  water  together  with  the  bath.  In 
fpafmodic  affections  of  thefe  parts,  bathing 
fhould  feem  a  very  rational  medicine ;  but, 
from  fome  caufe  not  fo  obvious,  it  is  not 
unufual  to  meet  with  difappointment  in  this 
flattering  expectation.  Perhaps  the  deep  fitua- 
tion  of  the  mufcles  affeCted,  or  perhaps  the 
want  of  a  fufficient  degree  of  warmth  in  the 
water,  may  have  been  the  caufe  of  this  difap- 
pointment.  In  fome  inftances,  poflibly,  the 
fpafm  may  have  been  increafed  by  the  ad¬ 
ditional 
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ditional  preffure,  and  confequent  irritation  of 
the  water.  It  feems  proper  to  take  notice  of 
a  circumftance  which  has  occurred  in  the 
cafe  of  feveral  intelligent  and  attentive  per- 
fons,  in  order  to  guard  medical  men  againft 
violent  pro  miles,  and  their  patients  againft 
fanguine  expectations,  which  not  feldom  end 
in  diffatisfaCtion  and  difguft. 


Whatever  objections  may  be  made  from 
experience  to  the  internal  ufe  of  Buxton 
water  in  gouty  cafes,  very  few  inftances  occur 
of  any  mifchief  arifing  from  the  bath  under 
any  circumftances  whatever  of  that  diforder. 

J 

This  appears  particularly  fortunate,  and  al- 
moft  aftonifhing,  conudering  the  great  dis¬ 
parity  between  the  temperature  of  this  water 
and  of  the  blood,  and  the  extreme  boldnefs 
with  which  it  is  fometimes  prefcribed ;  par¬ 
ticularly  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  heat 
of  the  blood  mu  ft  be  unavoidably  increafed 
by  pain,  and  by  the  fymptomatic  fever  ufually 
attending.  But,  though  the  praCtiee  has  mot 
been  followed  by  any  bad  effeCts  hitherto 

I  known 
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known,  it  is  by  no  means  juftifiable  ;  as  if 
muft  be  liable  to  mifchievous  confequences, 
however  they  may  be  concealed  by  caution 
and  cunning,  which,  it  is  prefumed,  are 
never  wanting  in  fuch  places  of  refort.  Neither 
can  there  be  a  neceffity  for  running  any  kind 
of  rifk.  For  the  pain  and  fever  commonly 
abate  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  when  bathing 
may  be  ufed  with  propriety;  and  furely 
with  infinitely  more  fatisfadtion,  both  to  the 
phyfician  and  the  patient. 

In  rnoft  cafes  of  the  gout,  where  the  bath 
is  advifable,  the  ufe  of  it  may  be  as  frequent 
and  as  long  continued  as  may  be  agree¬ 
able  to  the  patients  themfelves ;  guarding 
them  only  againft  that  fenfe  of  fatigue  or 
faintnefs  which  is  the  confequence  of  flaying 
too  long  in  the  water.  Few  will  bear  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  bath  for  more  than  forty  minutes; 
and  the  moft  frequent  means  never  more  than 
daily  bathing. 

For  the  reafons  before  affigned,  the  hour  of 
bathing,  for  gouty  patients,  fhould  be  be¬ 
tween  breakfaft  and  dinner  in  general ;  but, 
in  fome  cafes,  the  evening  will  be  preferable ; 

'  taking  afterwards  a  light  flipper,  with  a  little 
wine,  if  the  conflitution  and  former  habits  of 
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living  require  it.  The  frictions  heretofore 
recommended,  both  in  and  out  of  the  bath, 
are  in  the  gout  extremely  beneficial,  both  in 
refolving  impacted  juices  in  the  fheaths  of 
the  tendons,  and  the  aponeurofes  of  the 
mufcles,  and  alfo  in  reftoring  their  tone  and 
aCtion.  Thefe  exertions  ferve  fo  powerfully 
to  affift  and  fecond  the  advantages  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  bathing,  that  they  ought  never  to 
be  omitted  ;  not  even  when  the  infarctions 
are  fo  infpiffated  as  to  appear  almoft  oilified  ; 
for  in  fuch,  the  friction  is  not  attended  with 
any  degree  of  pain  ;  and  the  benefit  is  often 
more  confiderable  than  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected. 

The  objections  which  have  been  made  to 
the  early  and  indiferiminate  ufe  of  the  pump, 
will  apply  yet  more  forcibly  in  gouty  pa¬ 
tients.  When  the  veffels  have  been  foftened, 
moiftened,  and  rendered  more  pervious  by 
the  liberal  ufe  of  the  bath,  when  the  vifeid 
fluids,  have  been  attenuated,  refolved,  and 
fitted  for  circulation,  then,  and  not  before,  the 
parts  may  be  urged  to  recover  their  former 
energy  and  powers.  At  fuch  a  time  the  pump 
comes  very  properly  in  aid  of  other  rational 
endeavours.  The  cold  bath  alfo,  or  at  leaft 
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the  more  gentle  fhock  of  this  water,  will  con¬ 
tribute  much,  in  this  convalefcent  ftate,  to 
the  recovery  of  general,  as  well  as  local 
ftrength. 

Very  nice  diftin&ions  between  the  gout 
and  rheumatifm  will  fcarcely  be  expected  in 
a  work  of  this  nature.  Due  attention  to  the 
conftitution  of  the  patient,  to  antecedent  and 
predifpofing  caufes,  to  the  returns  of  the  com¬ 
plaint,  and  the  feat  of  the  pain,  will  enable 
us,  with  tolerable  precifion,  to  make  juft 
diftinftions  between  them.  In  either  cafe, 
during  the  ftate  of  inflammation,  drinking 
the  water  is  carefully  to  be  avoided  :  and, 
when  the  different  temperatures  of  the  water 
and  the  blood  are  confidered,  it  may  be 
reafonably  fuppofed,  that  there  are  feafons 
when  the  bath  ought  not  to  be  ufed.  In 
much  pain,  attended  with  inflammation  and 
fever,  great  caution  is  required  ;  and  inftances 
are  not  wanting,  of  very  ferious  and  palpably 
bad  effects  produced  by  the  bath,  under  cir- 
cumftances  approaching  to  the  ftate  here 
defcribed. 
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The  acute  rheumatifm,  for  it  is  univerfally 
known  there  are  two  fpecies  of  this  diforder, 
requires,  for  the  moft  part,  general  or  to¬ 
pical  bleedings,  together  with  a  cooling,  di¬ 
luting  regimen ;  and  medicines  adapted  to 
the  fame  intentions.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that,  in  this  cafe,  medical  affiflance  is  indif- 
penfably  neceffary.  It  has,  however,  often 
occurred  to  my  apprehenfion,  that  the  abfti- 
nent  method  recommended  by  Sydenham  is 
lefs  liable  to  obje&ion  than  any  other ;  and, 
upon  trial,  will  be  attended  with  equally 
good  effedts. 

The  other  kind  of  rheumatifm  is  very  pro¬ 
perly  termed  the  chronic,  as  haraffing  the  pa¬ 
tient  often  for  a  long  time.  This  frequently 
fucceeds  to  the  acute,  after  the  inflammatory 
fymptoms  have  fubfided  ;  particularly  where 
the  evacuations,  during  that  ftate,  have  been 
too  large,  or  too  long  continued.  It  may 
affe£t  any  of  the  joints,  but  ufualiy  falls  upon 
the  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  or  on  the  hip ;  in 
the  former  cafe  it  is  called  the  lumbago ;  in 
the  latter,  the  fciatica. 
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The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  fuppofed  to 
have  it’s  origin  from  a  weaknefs  and  want  of 
tone  in  the  blood  veffels,  and  mufcles  of  the 
part  affeCted  ;  confequently  it  requires  a  to¬ 
tally  different  mode  of  conduCt  from  the  in-  ‘ 
flammatory.  And  as  it  is  always  attended 
with  more  or  lefs  of  rigidity,  and  contraction* 
our  attempts  muft  be  directed  both  to  the  re- 
fioration  of  the  powers*  and  the  activity  of 
the  parts  concerned. 

/ ,  '  z-' 

It  is  poffible  that  there  may  be  cafes  com- 
pofed  of  both  thefe  fpecies  of  rheumatifm  ; 
fuch  muff  of  courfe  demand  a  more  varied 

-*  *•>  »•  r~<s’  ■  •  f  .  *•  ■  • 

method  of  relief*  depending  much  on  the 
prefent  circumftances.  In  thefe,  this  bath 
fhould  feem  to  promife  fome  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages. 

But  cafes  will  occur  in  which  this  bath, 
joined  to  every  other  rational  medicine, 
proves  unfuccefsful.  Pains  in  the  hip  may 
fometimes  be  obferved  -which  defeat  all  our 
endeavours,  and  in  which  every  attempt  to 
give  relief  Is  found  totally  ineffectual.  Here 
a  fufpicion  will  naturally  arife,  that,  from 
fome  accident,  or  fome  unknown  caufe,  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  joint.  Under  fuch  circumftances,  by  ob- 
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ftinately  perfevering  in  the  bath,  we  add  to 
the  diftrefs  of  the  patient,  and  at  the  fame 
time  bring  difcredit  on  a  very  valuable  me* 
dicine. 

Even  in  cafes  where  no  matter  has  been 
formed,  but  a  large  diftenfion  of  the  veffels 
has  appeared,  together  with  more  or  lefs  of 
an  extravafation  of  their  ordinary  contents, 
bathing,  fo  far  as  my  experience  goes,  has 
anfwered  no  other  purpofe  than  to  fatigue 
the  patient,  and,  by  irritating  the  part,  to 
prevent  or  weaken  the  powers  of  abforption. 
By  fuch  ill-judged  attempts  the  complaint  is 
rendered  more  obftinate ;  and  that  relief 
which  might  have  been  produced  by  happier 
and  more  gentle  means,  is  fruflrated  by  the 
very  violence  of  our  own  intentions. 


It  is  a  common  obfervation,  that  the 
chronic  pains  remaining  after  a  fit  of  the 
gout  or  rheumatifm  are,  for  a  few  days,  in- 
creafed  by  the  ufe  of  Buxton  bath.  Dr. 
Hunter  endeavours  to  account  for  this,  by 
fuppofing  that  the  impacted  fluids  which  ob« 

1 4  ftruded 
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ftruCted  the  fmall  vefTels  in  the  mtifcular  and 
tendinous  parts  of  the  body  are  attenuated, 
and  abforbed  into  the  habit.  Perhaps  iu 
fome  inltances,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
reafoning  may  hold  good ;  and  the  faCt  is 
fometimes  undoubtedly  as  is  here  reprefented. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  it  is  pre¬ 
fumed  that  in  all  fuch  places  they  are  not  de¬ 
ficient  in  this  kind  of  fkill,  are  apt  to  avail 
themfelves  of  this  circumftance  ;  and,  by  con¬ 
verting  it  into  a  general  rule,  to  protraCt  the 
expectation  of  the  afflicted  for  fo  long  a  time 
as  he  may  chufe  to  ftay.  The  trick  is  carried 
fometimes  fo  far,  as  to  allure  the  fick,  with 
a  tolerable  degree  of  confidence,  that  the  in- 
creafe  of  pain  is  a  good  fymptom  ;  and  that 
they  are  not  to  expeCt  any  effential  benefit 
from  the  bath  till  their  return  home, 


With  refpeCt  to  paralytic  diforders,  un¬ 
happily  at  this  time  fo  prevalent,  having  been 
explicit  in  a  former  part  of  this  work  as  to 
the  internal  ufe  of  Buxton  water,  little  re¬ 
mains  to  be  faid  on  this  head.  But  as  palfies 
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proceed  from  fuch  a  variety  of  caufes,  and 
affed  parts  fo  very  diftind,  any  general  di- 
redion  mu  ft  be  abfurd  or  ineradicable.*— 
Some  attack  particular  mufcles  only,  fome 
the  whole  limb  ;  others  one  fide  of  the  body, 
or  the  whole  frame  ;  fome  arife  from  violent, 
or  accidental  caufes ;  fome  from  partial  de¬ 
bility,  or  from  a  ftimulus  or  preffure  on  the 
brain.  In  cafes  where  the  affedion  is  partial, 
and  confined  to  the  limbs,  there  is  reafon  to 
fuppofe  that  Buxton  water,  as  a  bath,  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  eflential  fervice.  Thefe  re¬ 
quire  alfo,  with  the  ufe  of  the  bath,  many 
collateral  and  correfponding  aids,  both  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal.  But  furely  nothing  can 
be  more  improper  than  to  give  particular  di- 
redions  for  the  condud  of  thofe  whofe  cafes 
differ  fo  materially ;  and  whofe  fituation,  if 
not,  as  is  too  often  the  cafe,  deplorable,  is 
always  fuch  as  to  require  the  greateft  pre- 
cifion  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
phyfician. 

In  the  courfe  of  many  years  attendance,  I 
have  had  occafion  to  obferve  nice  and  able 
diftindions  from  fome  profeffionai  men  in 
thefe  complaints.  As  might  be  expeded, 
they  have  proceeded  from  men  of  great  abili¬ 
ties. 
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ties,  and  defervedly  high  in  the  public  eftima- 
tion.  But  in  general,  and  it  is  a  point 
greatly  to  be  lamented,  patients  of  this  de~ 
fcription  come  to  Buxton  with  very  lax  and 
vague  advice,  and  unguarded  in  every  fenfe 
of  the  word.  Too  often  they  come  to  the 
place  without  any  advice  at  all.  The  majority 
feem  entirely  ignorant  of  their  own  perilous 
fituation ;  fome  vifiting  the  place  under  the 
notion  of  fuffering  from  a  rheumatic  com¬ 
plaint,  and  many  from  that  particular  reftleff- 
nefs  fo  obfervable  in  paralytic  diforders. 


Many  difeafes  of  the  fkin  appear  to  re¬ 
ceive  confiderable  benefit  from  this  bath. 
Thefe,  though  on  a  fuperficial  obfervation 
they  feem  trifling  and  of  no  great  confe- 
quence,  frequently  elude  the  mo  ft  fkilful  and 
moft  powerful  endeavours. 

Before  I  proceed  further  on  this  particular 
complaint,  I  may  be  permitted  to  take  notice 
of  an  obfervation  to  be  found  in  a  treatife 
on  the  waters  of  Bareges.  The  body  im- 
merfed  in  that  water,  fays  the  writer,  feels 
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as  if  it  were  rubbed  with  pomatum  or  cream: 

•'w, 

and  this  circumftance,  among  others,  is  ad¬ 
duced  to  prove  the  preience  of  a  balfam  in 
the  water.  But,  affuredly,  this  is  a  fenfation 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  waters  of  Bareges; 
for  it  is  almoft  univerfally  remarked  by  the 
bathers  at  Buxton.  The  effed  has  nothing 
to  do  with  any  balfam  in  this  latter  place ; 
but  proceeds  (imply  from  a  large  quantity  of 
it’s  peculiar  air  or  vapour  attaching  itfelf  to 
the  (kin,  before  it  has  rifen  high  enough  to 
mix  with  the  common  air  of  the  bathing- 
room. 

It  is  admitted  that  no  complaints  of  the 
fyftem  are  lefs  underftood  than  thofe  of  the 
(kin.  Their  appearances  are  fo  various,  and 
the  defcription  of  them  in  books  fo  confufed 
and  indiftind,  that  fcarcely  any  thing  fatis- 
fadory  can  be  colleded  concerning  them. 
Many  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made  to 
inveftigate  the  nature  of  them ;  but  at  pre- 
fent  there  is  no  part  of  medical  practice  which 
is  more  defective. 

It  fhould  feem  as  if  two  miftakes  were 

* 

committed  in  the  theory  refpeding  thefe  dif- 
eafes  ;  and  that  thefe  errors  lead  to  difap- 
pointment  in  pradice,  The  fyftematiq  writers 

on 
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on  furgery  are  defirous  of  reducing  them  to 
a  fmgle  caufe,  and  to  fuppofe  them  local  only. 
The  indications  of  phyficians  proceed  upon 
the  notion  of  fome  unknown  mdifpofition  of 
the  fluids  ;  or,  from  fome  general  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  folid  parts  of  the  body.  But, 
though  in  many  inftances  the  cutis  is  the 
only  part  of  the  fyftem  affected  ;  and  thofe 
affections  yield  to  well-direCted  external  ap¬ 
plications  ;  yet  every  candid  practitioner  muff: 
confefs  that  he  has  met  with  many  cafes 
which  have  baffled  all  fuch  endeavours.  Many 
inftances  will  occur  to  his  recollection,  where 
obvious  advantages  have  been  received  by  his 
own  patients,  from  powerful  medicines  in 
the  hands  of  felfifh  and  cunning  men.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  muff:  be  acknowledged  that 
patients  have  been  frequently  harafled,  and 
fometimes  effentially  injured  by  the  long- 
continued  exhibition  of  violent  medicines  ; 
when  fuch  complaints  have  given  way  to 
mild  external  applications. 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed  confident  with  the 
intention  of  this  eflfay,  to  enter  into  a  minute 
detail  of  cutaneous  diforders,  with  their  va¬ 
rious  fymptoms.  It  muft  of  neceffity  be  an 
enquiry  attended  with  much  difficulty,  with- 
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out  affording  any  practical  conclufions.— » 
Omitting,  therefore,  no  rational  internal  me¬ 
dicine  (for  in  few  of  thefe  cafes  it  is  proper 
to  drink  the  water)  the  directions  concerning 
the  bath  muft  depend  on  prefent  circum- 
ftances.  For  the  different  afpedt  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  at  different  times  creates  an  abfolute 
neceffity  for  deviating  from  any  general  rule. 
Sometimes  the  eruptions  are  in  a  ftate  of  in¬ 
flammation,  when  the  bath  certainly  aggra¬ 
vates  the  mifchief:  fometimes,  when  the 
parts  are  in  a  more  quiefcent  ftate,  it  contri¬ 
butes  greatly  to  the  eafe  and  comfort  of  the 
afflicted.  At  all  times,  when  it  can  be  ufed 
with  propriety,  by  waffling  off  impurities, 
and  promoting  the  perfpiration  of  the  whole 
body,  as  well  as  of  the  particular  part  af- 
fedted,  it  contributes  confiderably  to  the  cure 
of  aimcft  all  fuch  diforders.  And  it  is  fome- 
what  Angular,  that  writers  the  mo  ft  devoted 
to  the  dodtrine  of  locality  advife,  in  the 
ftrongeft  manner,  every  means  to  promote 
general  as  well  as  local  perfpiration  r  afligning 
fubftantial  and  well-founded  reafons  for  an 
advice,  which,  the  more  it  is  examined,  the 
more  fatisfadtory  it  will  appear  to  every 
candid  and  experienced  mind. 
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If,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  obfervations,  the 
writer  has  been  able*  with  fome  degree  of  pre- 
cilion,  to  accommodate  the  general  principles 
of  bathing  to  the  life  of  Buxton  bath  in  par¬ 
ticular  cafes  and  circumftances,  he  prefumes 
it  is  all  which  can  reafonably  be  expected. 
He  has  endeavoured,  and  he  trulls  wTith  fome 
kind  of  accuracy,  faithfully  at  leaft,  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  confiderable  miftakes  which  may 
arife  in  future,  from  the  recommendation  of 
the  water  :  at  the  fame  time  he  hopes  that  he 
has  promoted  and  extended  the  knowledge  of 
a  fafe,  a  pleafant  and  an  effectual  remedy  on 
many  occafions.  Such  were  his  real  and 
principal  objeCts  ;  meaning,  from  a  principle 
of  duty,  to  give  the  refult  of  his  experience, 
without  any  expectation  of  future  interefl ; 
and  with  the  ambition  only  of  retiring  the 
“  miles  emeritus ”  of  that  public  from  whom 
he  has  received  innumerable  obligations* 
Having  attempted  in  fome  meafure  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  ufe  of  Buxton  bath  as  a  medicine, 
it  is  aimoft  impoffihle  to  avoid  fome  notice  of 
it  in  a  ftate  of  health* 
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Perfons  advanced  in  years,  in  whom  the 
mufcular  fibres  are  gradually  becoming  too 
rigid,  and  not  fufficiently  yielding  to  the 
impulfe  of  the  fluids,  may  probably  at  all 
times  receive  confiderable  advantage  from  a 
bath  of  this  temperature,  exclufive  of  it’s  con- 
ftituent  parts.  Neither  can  there  be  a  ne~ 
ceflity  for  confining  this  advice  to  perfons  in 
years  ;  for,  with  certain  reftriCtions  and  qua¬ 
lifications,  it  may  be  extended  to  any  period 
of  life. 

From  a  cold  bath  of  the  temperature  of 
that  of  Buxton,  few  perfons  can  poffibly  re¬ 
ceive  any  injury  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  there 
be  no  defeCt  in  the  large  veffels,  or  any  thing 
in  the  habit  direCtly  to  contradict  the  in¬ 
tention,  every  man  mufl  feel  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  health  and  firength  from  the  mo¬ 
derate  ufe  of  it. 

Thofe  who  are  timid  as  to  a  cold  bath,  will 
here  have  the  opportunity  of  trying  one  mo¬ 
derately  cold,  with  the  great  advantage  of 
receiving  a  gradual  preparation  for  fuch  as  are 
more  powerful. 

"Where  a  tepid  bath  is  required,  nothing  of 
the  kind  can  poffibly  be  found  more  agree¬ 
able; 
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able ;  and  to  perfofrs 
elteemed  a  real  luxury, 

I  flu  all  take  the  liberty  of  concluding  g 
the  beautiful  lines  afcribed  to  the  charming 
but  unfortunate  queen  of  Scotland  : 


...  Buxtons,  qua?,  caJidae  nomine  celebrabere  lymph* -j* 
Forte  rnihi  poflhac  non  adeunda/ vale.” 
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